














Songs of 


Ireland 


“ .. . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs * ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning ; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’Hagan—RiverShannon 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down; 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50. 10/11 ($1.75). 


Radio Review @) Record Shop 


Phone 76545 


ing, lreland’s 
songs can 


come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND’ BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2) 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/ Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 

TER 5054, Ze 

COUNT JOHN McCORMAGK ° Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—\When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen | 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If 1 were 
a Blackbird/The Maceniaes.. 
OE 9238. 12/2 


Just send remittance plu; 2/- to $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR GOVER PICTURE 


The pump is a notable land- 
mark in many of our Irish villages. 
It not only performs an essential 
function, but it is often, too, the 
scene of lively political dis- 
cussions. Note the fine example 
of the thatcher’s art in the 
background, 


[Photo: G, F. Woodworth, 
Dublin. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concist and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, $5s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news 
agent, tookseller, or post to 
Irish Dicsst, 48, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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For Elevenses 


‘3 Mil 


there is 


sting tbe 
OVALTINE 


HEN you pause tor your 

Elevenses in, the middle of the 
morning’s work, be sure that you 
choose a hot drink that helps to 
stimulate and sustain energy. 


‘Ovaltine’”’ is a delicious concentra- 


In three sizes: 3b. 1/10, 


tion ot Nature's best toods, tortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
dietary supplement. 


Make the best of your morning 
break—drink delicious ‘‘ Ovaltine”’ 
every day. There is nothing like it. 


hb. 3/-; 





OVALTINE BISCUITS These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a 


ients, they are conveniently 


flavour that appeals to everyone. Made from -the finest 
packed, too, in Ib. airtight packs, each containing two 


separate Ib. sealed packets. “ Ovaltine ” Biscuits are ideal for all occasions. 
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Sooner or later our manufacturers will have to meet 
the full storm of external competition 


The Urgency of Exports 


KEVIN C. McCOURT 


T must be evident that this 
| olla must _ substantially 

develop its level of exports if we 
are to maintain our standards of 
living, in many respects among the 
highest in the world. The simple 
economic reality is that if we want 
to spend a pound outside the 
, country, we must earn a pound, or 
better still, a little more. 

This is one good reason for the 
primary need of exports. Another 
is the fact that the capacity of our 
domestic market is contracting, 
both in terms of population 
because of emigration, and in 
terms of purchasing power because 
of the incidence of direct and 
indirect taxation. 


In the field of manufacturing, 
productive capacity was based on a 
consuming capacity larger than 
that now obtaining; some branches 
of industry have an agzrega’e 
capacity far exceeding the capacity 
of the market to absorb their 
output. If capital is to be saved— 
never mind productively used—in 
these industries, and employment 
maintained, export outlets must be 
found. 

Add to all of this, the complica- 
tion, the potential competition, the 
opportunity and challenge of our 
joining the Free Trade Area, and 
the urgent need of an export state 
of mind must need no further 
selling. 


Condensed from the Irish Review and Annual 
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THe services of Céras Trach- 
tala, Teo, set up in 1951 to 
assist in developing export mar- 
kets, are being availed of by a 
widening circle of industries. 

The organisation has been 
strengthened and the scope of 
its activities widened. C.T.T. pro- 
vides information and advice on 
buyers, agents, import regula- 
tions, shipping, design, quality 
and packaging. 

Promotional undertakings of 
special importance by C.T.T. in 
collaboration with the trades 
concerned are those concerned 
with the promotion of whiskey, 
tweeds and footwear in the 
U.S.A. 
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He who thinks that export trade 
is merely a question of sending 
samples and price lists to names 


and addresses picked from a 
Directory is wasting his time and 
money, for he will almost certainly 
not even have a reply. Export is 
people and places and climates and 
politics; it is travelling and read- 
ing and studying conditions, tastes 
and cultures, and it is the expendi- 
ture of effort, time and money. 
But if it is all of these things, 
it is literally the only alternative to 
manufacturers facing a state in 
which it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to pay for capital goods and 
raw materials which are available 
only from outside the country. On 
top of that, export trade is a valu- 
able addition to turnover, to 
profitability, to morale, and it is a 
compliment to any manufacturer 
in this small country that his goods 
can sell in markets far removed in 
distance and characteristics. 


Export is a state of mind—there 
must be the will, the interest and 
the confidence, as well as the 
courage and the intention to set 
about giving people abroad what 
they want, rather than helplessly 
and vainly trying to flog them with 
goods of which we have too much. 

There is no miraculous touch- 
stone of success in export trade. 
Everybody all over the world is 
trying to do it, and wherever we 
want to sell our goods we will find 
traditional suppliers. We will find 
trade, government and _ political 
restrictions, domestic subsidies 
and consumer resistance. 

For all practical purposes, there 
is nothing that we have to sell 
which in substantially the same 
shape or form is not as readily, or 
even more readily and advan- 
tageously, available from _half-a- 
dozen other sources of supply. 

What are the prerequisites of an 
export capacity? I would say 
first that the goods must be right. 
This is not to say that they have 
to be rare or specialised or flam- 
boyant goods, but they must be 
good in the sense of fulfilling with 
satisfaction the human need which 
they purport to serve. In other 
words, they must give the con- 
sumer the value in consumption or 
usage which he expects to get for 
his outlay, by comparison with 
comparable goods ‘from _ other 
quarters. 

The goods must be priced to fit 
the levels of the markets where 
they would be sold. The right 
goods realistically priced can be 
sold some place—in many places 
—throughout the world, because 
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Several Success Stories 


MANY of our industries are for the first time tackling, as a matter 
of life and death, the difficult, tricky, but rewarding business 
of selling abroad. 

The export business must be learnt; its techniques may be strange, 
and its requirements are onerous. Already, however, we have had 
several “ success stories’, which indicate that some of our business- 
men are exhibiting skill, energy and resource in this field to find and 
exploit export markets against world-wide competition. 

The Government recognist that we operate under several 
“natural ” disadvantages, such as our lack of tradition, our late start 
in export, our small home market, our shortage of raw materials, our 
dependence on external shipping, and our geographical position. 

Irish businessmen who have enough courage and initiative to 
tackle export markets against these “ natural” disadvantages can, 
however, count on Government support. 

—Mr. Sean F. Lemass, T.D., Minister for Industry and Commerce. 
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in all communities there obtains 
that marginal level of consumers 
who will wish for the imported 
thing rather than that domestic- 
ally produced. 


If we would export, we must not 
be rigid in our pricing, because 
we frequently find many prices as 
between one market and another 
to give an overall margin of profit 
with the advantage of two outlets. 
If, on the other hand, we want the 
same margin on our goods, be it in 
Skibbereen or Singapore, then we 
can forget it. 

Next I would list packaging and 
presentation. Quality and accepta- 
bility of price are valueless, with- 
out the presentation usual to the 
export market concerned, and pre- 
ferably a presentation exceeding 
normal standards in appeal and 
effectiveness. 

These three prerequisites—good 
goods, price flexibility and pre- 
sentation—lead to the cardinal 
requirement of exporting: first- 
hand study of the market. There 


is no substitute for personal visits 
and investigation. 

The range and variety of our 
goods are necessarily limited by 
the size of our domestic market. 
All too many of our raw materials 
are imported, with disadvantage in 
the matter of price and with the 
additional burden of onerous 
cross-Channel freights. 

By and large, we have no ex- 
perience of export trade, we have 
no tradition in it and we have 
very little knowledge of it. If we 
are honest with ourselves, we 
would admit that we are often 
afraid of it because it is an un- 
known, and maybe also we are 
insular in providing only our 
domestic market at a profitable 
return. 

But we are a virile people, 
young in industry with a great 
measure of intelligent competence 
in charge of industry. I believe 
that we have the intelligence and 
the capacity to learn from the mis- 
takes of the traditionally great 
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industrial countries, and we are a 
mother country with our peoples 
spread over the face of the globe 
in authority and influence. 

This is not to say that they of 
themselves are a potential market 
for our goods. In most cases, they 
are not, because we Irish more 
quickly than most adapt ourselves 
to the tastes, requirements and 
customs of other peoples, among 
whom we live, even though we 
retain many of our national char- 
acteristics. But because Ireland has 
sent her people throughout the 
world, we are known, and, what is 
a most valuable asset, we are liked. 

With the imminent coming of 
the proposed Free Trade Area, 
this .country faces the greatest 
danger and challenge to its 
industries that could be imagined. 
No matter what safeguards may be 
secured for industries vis-a-vis the 
domestic market, they will obtain 
for a limited period, and sooner or 
later, the capacity of our manufac- 
turers will have to meet the full 
storm of external competition. 

If some safeguards for Irish 
industry be secured for an appre- 
ciable number of years, during 
that time there can be no greater 
and more effective sharpening of 
our swords to meet the challenge 
of competition than by trying to 
get into export markets now, by 
discovering our weaknesses and 


faults, and by having the inteiiig- 
ence and ability to correct thea: to 
good purpose. 

The Free Trade Area will pre- 
sent this country with no business 
just for the picking up. In so far as 
export activity is concerned, all 
that the Free Trade Area will pro- 
vide will be a vast wealthy open 
market, not one tittle of which we 
shall be able to touch with our 
goods unless they are good enough 
and we know how to sell them. To 
that extent, the export aspect of 
the Free Trade Area poses no 
more of a problem for us than has 
obtained in relation to all export 
markets since this question first 
struck into our consciousness. 

If we cannot export into the 
world now without a Free Trade 
Area, there is no reason to justify 
our thinking that we can do so 
when it is set up, just because the 
Customs barriers are abolished— 
abolished in favour of all. 

Export is a challenge: the 
paucity of it in our economy is a 
threat. It is not just my concern 
or yours—it is a concern of the 
whole nation, of the Government, 
of the Civil Service administration, 
of the manufacturer, of all of thuse 
people who provide the mnufac- 
turer with the innumerable 
ancillary services and things that 
he requires; and it is a concern, 
too, of the man in the strcet. 


HEN I was a young man I observed that nine out of every 
ten things I did were failures. I didn’t want to be a fail- 


ure. So I did ten times more work. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


'AKE a lesson from the whale: the only time he gets har- 
pooned is when he comes up to spout. 





“A man isn’t supposed to have a 
manly voice in the city” 


Dublin—as a 


Countryman 


Sees It 


STEPHEN 


WAS on the top of a 
bus travelling alongside St. 
Stephen’s Green. There were 

only half-a-dozen of us aboard. 
After a stop we became aware of 
a clattering on the stairs: some- 
body wearing nailed boots was 
negotiating the climb with all the 
resolution of a man ascending to 
the captain’s bridge during a 
hurricane at sea. 

We looked around. We saw a 
pair of red hands clutching the 
rails, then came a red, cheerful 
face—the face of a man of about 
fifty-five and as countryish as a 
ten-acre field. 

“ God save all here! Isn’t it a 
great day, thanks be to God.” He 
was delighted to find us and 
proud of himself for having 
mastered the steps. There was a 
shocked silence. The countryman 
lapsed into silence, too; obviously 
there was no welcome for him on 
top of the Dublin bus. 

It was tragic. Here was a man, a 
splendid specimen of Christian 
civilisation, being snubbed in the 
very heart of the capital of a 
Catholic country ! He had all the 


RYNNE 


virtues we pretend to respect : 
Godly, kindly and open-hearted, 
he had confidence in the friendli- 
ness of his fellow kind. And we 
let him down. 

I am being somewhat unfair in 
singling out Dublin for scapegoat 
when my grievance, as spokesman 
for country people, is that all 
cities treat them rough. But I 
know Dublin best. Also I have 
high expectations from it; after ail, 
it is only a large Irish town, mostly 
populated by a conglomeration of 
provincial folk. 

Dublin is a pleasant place : 
views of mountains at the ends of 
streets, big, bosky trees beside the 
canal; seagulls perched on poles; 
nice low buildings allowing for 
plenty of sky, and a general 
openness. The Dublin people are 
nice, too. I really think those men 
on the top of the "bus were excep- 
tional—perhaps they were ll 
foreigners ! 

Dublin people can be as nice as 
any people in Ireland, specially 
when one meets them behind their 
front doors. They are hospitable 
and considerate. Long ago, when I 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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used to go around in a van selling 
apples and vegetables, I got many 
a cup of tea and a sit down—even 
in those ghastly select suburbs; of 
course, one expects such treatment 
in the poorer areas. 

But back to our red-faced 
countryman. He must, eventually, 
get off the "bus. He finds he is 
hungry and he goes into the first 
eating-house he sees. Will this 
flower of our Christian civilisation 
have the good luck to encounter a 
waitress who will get his special 
wave length ? He doesn’t want to 
be bothered with the “what” and 
the “which” of the menu card; 
he is not over-concerned about 
price. All he wants is a plate of 
grub; he is hungry and he wants a 
feed. Will the stranger sharing his 
table exchange the time of day 
with him or act the dumb bar- 
barian, as so many city people do ? 
One can only hope for the best. 

After his grub, the countryman 
will seek a place for a smoke and a 
sit down. There are benches by 
the O’Connell Monument, a few 
more in College Green, more in 

. . why, he will have to drag all 
the way back to St. Stephen’s 
Green to find others. It is an 
extraordinary thing that a city, 
where rates are so high, cannot 
afford better seating accommoda- 
tion. 

In the Green, by the way, seats 
are hired out at twopence each. I 
have never taken one of these, nor 
ever will—no, not if I were to win 
the Sweep twice over. To pay to 
sit is something no countryman 
could stand. He wouldn’t, perhaps, 
object to buying the seat out and 


out, but the idea of hiring goes 
against the grain. Money is too 
hard got to waste it on brief loans 
of seats. 

And now our man is finding the 
pavements terribly hard on his 
feet. He will have to come to 
terms with pavements as he will 
have to adjust himself to traffic 
noise and pedestrian bustle. So his 
feet are aching and he decides he 
will take himself off to such-and- 
such a suburb, where he has 
friends. 

I hope he won’t have to do any 
phoning up about this arrange- 
ment. I am not, of course, thinking 
of the obvious difficulties of put- 
ting through a call in a public 
telephone-box. I am thinking of 
the revolting condition of such 
places. There is clean dirt and 
dirty dirt, and country people are 
very squeamish about the latter. 

Muck is all right and dung is 
right enough, but filthy scraps and 
papers on the floors of telephone 
kiosks are far from being all right. 
And will the Telephone Directory 
be intact ? Will he find the ear- 
piece hot and the mouth-piece 
moist from the last user ? 

Before he reaches the house of 
his friends, he will probably have 
to ask the way. Everyone will be 
kind and helpful; but if my fellow- 
countryman is observant, he will 
note that he is causing a certain 
amount of amusement. It’s his 
voice—too loud by half. A man 
isn’t supposed to have a manly 
voice in a city, it’s voted an 
eccentricity. 

I must get my hero out of the 
streets and take the weight off his 
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legs. He reaches the house of his 
friends and gets a rapturous wel- 
come—indeed, the Dublin people 
are the best in the world. The 
chat is bright; he tells them about 
his aching feet and laughs when 
they laugh at him. He relaxes and 
is as happy as Larry. 

After tea they bring him out to 
the back and show him their row 
of beans, their rhubarb plant, and 
then they consult him on the pos- 
sibility of keeping a few hens in a 
certain shed. He is very glad 
indeed that he made his way out 
to his friends. 

I am visualising my hero in a 
house situated in one of the old, or 
oldish, suburbs. The new, post- 
Second War, ones are ghastly; 
especially the so-called good resi- 
dential districts. The road so 
straight and flat or the house so 
coy, so strawberry-and-creamish in 
design; the gardens so painfully 
trim, so la-la; the silence so ele- 
gant. No baby bawls, no dog 
whines, no hen cackles, no grass- 
hopper “ chitters”. The halldoors 
—scores and scores of them—are 
shut fast, even on fine summer 
evenings. The insulation is tang- 
ible. 

Who lives in these lonely- 
ghastly houses ? I don’t know. I 
only know that a countryman 


would go clean, stark mad if he 
was incarcerated in a “choice” 
suburb. 

But “never the twain shall 
meet”—the countryman and the 
city. Take the matter of tea being 
made from water drawn from a 
tap—water travelling for miles 
upon miles in a pipe and arriving 
in Dublin exhausted and fiat. 
Surely, this need not be so in all 
parts of Dublin ? The old, large- 
scale maps of the city show 
innumerable wells; could not some 
of them be reopened . . . ? 

The terrible loneliness, the dull- 
ness and the cut-offness. 
There’s never any news—oh, yes, 
of course, the evening newspapers 
are filled with seven-hour wonders, 
but there is never any real news. 
Nobody knows anybody else’s 
business. You may or you may not 
know the name of the people next 
door. The four walls rising around 
you may be the full extent of your 
world. ... 

Passing people by on a pave- 
ment—even a quiet pavement and 
a quiet hour of day—and no salu- 
tation. Blank face with faraway 
thoughts avoids, blank face with 
another set of faraway thoughts. It 
isn’t civilised. No face has the 
right to remain blank when faced 
with another face. It isn’t human ! 


“ WELL, doctor, I thought me husband had a temperature, so 
I put the barometer on his chest and it says ‘ Very Dry ’. 
So he gets up and goes out for a pint!” 


No intelligent woman ever wanted her husband to under- 
stand her. In fact, the whole object of her life should be 
to make sure that he does not. 


—ROBERT LyYnD. 





Michael O’Beirne 


They Forecast | 


Tomorrow's Weather 


TROUGH of low pressure 
almost stationary over 
Ireland is moving slowly 

eastward .. .” The grey picture 
this evokes will be followed by a 
sunny scene as we learn that “a 
ridge of high pressure is form- 
ing”. Nothing is more changeable 
than weather, but we have come 
to understand it better through the 
weather-forecast phrases, which 
nowadays are 90 per cent. accu- 
rate. 

Little more than 100 years ago 
the best, and perhaps the only, 
weather experts were those 
farmers and fishermen who read 
the sky and noted changes in the 
wind because the weather would 
affect their work. 

It remains true that “a red sky 
at morning is the shepherd’s 
warning”, and meteorologists 
respect the knowledgeable farmer 
who, with accumulated experience 
of weather-signs and of local con- 
ditions, is a prophet in his own 
domain. In a sense he is doing on 
a limited scale what the scientists 
do in a big way. 

A dozen or so long registered 
envelopes, all opened, addressed 
to the State Meteorological Office 
met my glance at the Enquiry 
Counter in O’Connell Street. The 
“Met” Central Office have a 


Would the accumu- 
lation of weather 
charts over the 
years justify long- 
term predictions? 


special mail-bag too, for communi- 
cation is important, if only con- 
firmation “for the record ”. 

The Irish Meteorological Ser- 
vice is allied with a network of 
stations all over the earth where 
scientists observe the atmosphere 
—that some forty-miles deep 
ocean at the lowest depths of 
which we live, breathe and go 
about our business. The weather, 
result of atmospheric changes 
which may mean a dust-storm, 
hurricane or flood, has united the 
nations in a unique co-operative 
system of round-the-clock observa- 
tions which are plotted into 
weather-maps in “Met” centres 
around the globe. 

For the Irish Service observa- 
tions are being made continuously 
both on land and at sea. Our land- 
based stations (comprising a 
baker’s dozen, if we include that 
of the Air Corps at Baldonnel 
Aerodrome), dot the country from 
Roche’s Point, Cobh, in the South, 
up rightward to Valentia Observa- 
tory, Kerry, to Shannon, Belmullet 
in Co, Mayo, up North to Malin 
Head and thence downward; at 
Clones near Dundalk, at Bal- 
donnel, Dublin Airport, Kilkenny, 
Rosslare in Wexford and in the 
midlands at Mullingar and Birr. 

The study of. the atmosphere— 
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which is what Meteorology means 
—began as an organised science 
only 100 years ago, following 
several disastrous gales. Though it 
started as an aid to shipping, its 
greatest development has been 
linked with aviation. 

“To aircraft the atmosphere is 
all-important,” explained a spokes- 
man of the Irish Service. “ It is in 
the atmosphere that airplanes 
operate. Now, take the case of a 
*plane going from Shannon to, say, 
North America with no forecast- 
ing service. 

“Average wind velocity, the 
pilot knows, can vary, say, 
between ten knots tailwind up to 
seventy knots headwind. To be 
safe, he must take enough fuel to 
beat the seventy knots headwind— 
unless he knows there’ll be only 


an average of ten knots against 
him on the journey. Knowing the 
probable weather ahead, he will 
include sufficient fuel plus a safety 


factor—plus five or six more 
passengers !| The weather-forecast 
could mean, instead of fuel, an 
extra {1,000 payload.” 

“Is the Service linked with Aer 
Lingus (Irish Air Lines) and 
shipping ? ” 

“Not linked. The State Service 
is a branch of the Department of 
Industry and Commerce, end we 
provide a service to all aero- 
nautical companies, including Aer 
Lingus. As regards shipping, Irish 
Shipping, Ltd., co-operate with 
us. We provide the instruments; 
the ships’ officers take and trans- 
mit observations every six hours. 

“Of course, there are the 
permanent weather-ships out in 


the North Atlantic; they are 
internationally supported and are 
really the backbone of the net- 
work. The merchant ships, which 
may be any place at any time, fill 
in the gaps. 

“An Irish vessel near the 
American coast in the western 
North Atlantic will send its report 
via an American coastguard sta- 
tion, from which it goes to 
Washington, to the Azores, to 
Paris, Dublin and Shannon. In an 
hour the world has it. And that 
report could be a critical one, con- 
firming some new development on 
the map. Yes, charting can be an 
exciting job; a new depression or 
peak is always being born.” 

A weather-chart, I found, has 
quite a large expanse. To my 
layman’s eye its most noticeable 
feature is the series of curving 
lines, converging in places to form 
loops like knots in wood. These 
lines, with which the map was 
covered, are sometimes wide apart, 
but where they suggest a vortex 
they lie close together. 

“Tt’s really like a_ relief-map, 
you see, showing the changing 
hills and valleys of the atmosphere. 
These lines, called isobars, show 
gradations as would those on a 
contour map. Where they are 
wide apart, the ascent or descent 
is gradual; where they are close 
there is a steep hill or hollow, 
where winds would be strongest. 

“Here” (a finger indicated one 
loop), “is a depression. At that 
point pressure is low, but over 
there it’s high—an anticyclone. 
These synoptic charts, giving a 
synopsis of world-wide conditions, 
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are drawn up every six hours, and 
for local conditions every three 
hours. They give a continuous 
moving picture of the weather in 
which you watch the progress of 
your depression. 

“We must have a_ three- 
dimensional picture of what is 
happening, even to _ forecast 
changes at ground-level. So at all 
weather-stations there are baro- 
meters to show atmospheric pres- 
sure, temperature and humidity 
thermometers, barographs to 
record pressure variations, and the 
wind-measuring instrument, the 
anaemometer. Upper-atmosphere 
conditions are checked by radio- 
sonde ascents, when by balloon a 
miniature wireless transmitter 
sends out signals for, alternatively, 
variations in pressure, temperature 
and humidity at points as far up 
as ten miles. 

“North of Dublin on a clear 
night you may see the vertical 
beam of a ceiling projector which 
permanently spotlights the clouds. 
It makes possible measurements of 
cloud height; and as well, now, we 
can do the scanning electronically.” 

Mention of modern advances 
prompted a thought for the past. 


What of the years’ accumulation 
of weather-charts—do they reveal 
a pattern facilitating long-term 
prediction ? 

“Yes, there are hundreds of 
patterns. Christmas Day, for 
instance, has been fine six or seven 
years in every ten. Cold and warm 
spells occur fairly regularly. ‘ St. 
Luke’s Summer’ and ‘Str. 
Martin’s Summer’ (in October 
and November) are examples of 
recurring fine spells. 

“But random variations occur 
too frequently to justify long-term 
predictions. The Germans have 
done some work on_ historical 
maps going back fifty years. At 
one level you may get the same 
pattern-sequence, but then at a 
higher level it may be different.” 

“Can you suggest anything,” I 
ventured, “about weather pros- 
pects for the rest of 1958?” 

“Not a thing! Going by the 
records, the odds are more in 
favour of getting good weather in 
one period than in another. For 
instance, a period found fine seven 
years in ten could be useful to 
have in mind when selecting the 
date of an annual event such as 
An Tostal.” 


& 


Make up Your Mind! 
[ NDECISION is fatal. It is better to make a wrong decision than 
build up a habit of indecision. 
If you’re wallowing in indecision, you certainly can’t act— 
and action is the basis of success. 


OME women are so particular about their appearance that 
they usually make it an hour late. 
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Count your rating and mend your 
ways! 


How 
Polite 
Are You? 


chow oon e 


OLITENESS pays dividends in 
we of goodwill and har- 
momious social relations. The 
secret is consideration for others, 


a sensitiveness as far as they are 
concerned that makes us want to 


treat them as we would like them 
to treat us. 


Test yourself by answering 
“Yes” or “No” to the following 
questions. Then turn to the key at 
the end. 


1. Do you always do your best 
to dress to suit the occasion? 


. Do you make a point of say- 
ing “Please” and “ Thank 
you ”? 

. Do you acknowledge and 
answer letters in a reasonable 
time? 

. Is it unusual for you to keep 
people waiting? 

. Do you apologise and explain 


when you have to do this, or 
when you inconvenience them 
in any other way? 

. Can you give a present, or do 
a service, or grant a favour, in 
a way that gives the recipient 
the feeling that the pleasure is 
all yours? 


. Conversely, are you able to 
accept a present, a service, or 
a favour, gracefully and appre- 
Ciatively even when it is 
clumsily or unwillingly given? 

. Are you quick to sense when 
people are tired and want to 
be quiet? 

. Are you capable of making a 
speedy, although graceful exit 
when you discover this, or find 
that you have called at a busy 
or an awkward time? 

. Are you able to introduce 
people without being awkward 
and making them feel uncom- 
fortable? 

. On a social occasion, would 
you try to get two strangers 
talking to each other before 
you went off and left them 
alone together? 


. Can you bear not to have the 
last word in an argument? 

. Are you quick to respond 
when people warit to change 
the subject? 

- Do you talk about 
interests them, rather 
what interests you? 

. Can you have a good time 
without getting noisy, or other- 
wise trying to make yourself 
the centre of attention? 

16. At the same time, do you 


what 
than 


Condensed from The Psychologist Magazine 
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always try to shoulder your 
fair share of the conversation 
and entertainment? 

. Do you try to fit in with other 
people and what they want to 
do? 


lightly as possible, a snub, or 
a rude or tactless remark? 


. Are you able to express your 


personality adequately and 
pleasantly without feeling the 
need to be boisterous, aggres- 


. Are you quick to sense when sive, insolent, or witty? 
people are shy and strange, Count five marks for every 
and do your best tohelp them “ Yes.” A score of 70 and over is 
feel at home? very good; 50-60 is satisfactory; 


. On a social occasion, would and 40-50 a poor fair. Under 40 is 
you ignore, or pass over as poor. 


Parable with a Sting 

A ScoRPION, being a very poor swimmer, asked a turtle to 
carry him on his back across a river. “Are you mad?” ex- 

claimed the turtle. “ You'll sting me while ’m swimming and 

I'll drown.” 

“ My dear turtle,” laughed the scorpion, “if I were to sting 
you, you would drown and I would go down with you. Now, 
where is the logic in that?” 

“You're right!” cried the turtle. “Hop on!” The scorpion 
climbed aboard and halfway across the river gave the turtle a 
mighty sting. As they both sank to the bottom, the turtle 
resignedly said: 

“Do you mind if I ask you something? You said there’d be 
no logic in your stinging me. Why did you do it?” 

“It has nothing to do with logic,” the drowning scorpion 
sadly replied. “It’s just my character.” 


Sad to Relate 
ERE is a sad tale told of a diffident young man who was 
much worried because he did not seem able to get on with 
the opposite sex, and thought he must try to educate himself 
in this important regard. 

He went to a bookshop, but did not like to tell the superior 
young lady what he wanted, and asked whether he could look 
round, and perhaps find the sort of book he was after, Event- 
ually he spied, on a high shelf, the book he thought would 
help him: a big volume called How to Hug. He paid a stiff 
price, carried it home, and, after his evening meal, settled him- 
self in his armchair, all agog to learn. 

It was then he discovered that what he had bought was part 


of an encyclopaedia. —D.W. in The Tablet. 





Despised weeds could be a money-spinner 


Medicinal Plants Could 
Make Golden Acres 


HE scarcity of medicines 

which developed in the early 

days of World War I caused 
England and America to develop 
the cultivation of medicinal plants. 
To the great surprise of many, the 
English plants contained a greater 
percentage of active principle than 
those grown in Germany or Aus- 
tria, previously the world’s chief 
suppliers of medical herbs. 

Materia Medica farms have 
sprung up in various parts of 
England, many of them associated 
with big drug companies and per- 
fumery manufactories. At Mincing 
Lane, London, there is a market 
where the small grower, the crude 
drug manufacturer and the oil ex- 
tractor find a ready sale for their 
products. Big farms often send 
direct to the factories in their 
vicinity, where, from the herbs 
and crude drugs, is produced the 
refined product sold in _ the 
chemists’ shops. 

Many flowers and plants have 
been found growing in Ireland 
which are not to be found in Bri- 
tain. In fact the remarkable feature 
of Irish flora is that it possesses 


Seventy species 
of perfumery 
and medicinal 
plants grow wild 
in lreland. 
Hardly anybody 
bothers about 
them! 





ty 
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IRISH ROSE 


Tue fragrant flowers of ireland 
offer a wide field for the 
investigation of their perfumery 
value. In the sophisticated cities 
of the world a ready welcome 
awaits the unique perfume. Will 
it be Myrica Gale (Bog Myrtle), 
of dawn-fresh fragrance, found 
growing in all parts of Ireland? 
Myrrhis Odorata (Sweet Cicely) 
abounds in Ashford, Ballysodare 
and Beltra Sligo but its lovely 
odour has not been extracted. 

And Rosa Hibernica (Irish 
Rose) produces an_ excellent, 
unique perfume as delightful as 
its name. Among the many names 
made famous by perfumiers, the 
simple Irish Rose may yet seem 
sweetest, if some commercial 
gentleman would but offer her an 
arm. 

A potentially profitable home 
and export industry—the cul- 
tivation of medicinal and per- 
fumery herbs—deserves the 
special consideration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


—————*———h—— OOOO Ne 


two characteristic groups: one 
having a range from the Pyrenees 
to the Alps, even to the Mediter- 
ranean, the other being a North- 
American type. 


Condensed from Medicinal and Perfumery Plants and Herbs of Ireland. 
(M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin) 
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Santonin, the drug extracted 
from the flowers of Artemisia 
Maritima (found growing wild in 
large areas in Galway Bay and the 
Shannon Estuary) realised as 
much as £3 an ounce. 

The conditions of our soil and 
climate favour the cultivation of a 
high-grade type of wild medicinal 
plants, rich in active principle and 
containing volatile oils of very fine 
quality. 

Almost seventy distinct species 
of medicinal and perfumery plants 
already grow wild in Ireland, and 
it is believed that others could be 
cultivated with immediate success. 

Belladonna, growing on islands 
in the Shannon and on the shores 
of Lough Mask near Ballinrobe, 
can be propagated from the roots 
of wild plants or cultivated from 
their seeds. In spring the seeds 
may be planted in the open in 
drills, about 3 lb. of seed being 
required to the acre. Belladonna 
requires a gravelly soil containing 
plenty of limestone. 

Foxglove grows in all parts of 
Ireland—abundantly in non-lime- 
stone districts, and is often found 
in the poorest pasture land of the 
South and West. The active prin- 
ciple, Digitalis, which is extracted 
from the dried leaves, is the most 
important of all the drugs used 
in the treatment of heart disease. 

While analysis has shown that 
the plants cultivated in England 
have a higher percentage of 
Digitalis than those of the rest of 
the world, it has also proved that 
the Irish plant-leaves contain 0.2 
per cent. more Digitalis than the 
English. 


About 24 Ib. of seed are re- 
quired per acre. The harvest com- 
mences in late July. The mature 
leaves are cut off with a knife, care 
being taken not to injure the 
young leaves, which mature in 
September, when they are picked. 


Immediately after they are cut 
the leaves must be dried; delay in 
drying causes the leaf to deterior- 
ate rapidly. The leaves are spread 
(not heaped) on tinned wire trays 
placed in a room through which a 
current of hot air is driven from 
pipes at a temperature of 100° to 
125° F. or 45° to §2° C. 

Under intensive cultivation the 
two harvests should yield about 
eight ton of leaves. This is con- 
siderably reduced on drying. 

It is recorded that large tracts 
of Henbane existed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fenit and . Castle- 
gregory, County Kerry, over a 
century ago, but these have been 
plucked by herbalists and only a 
few scattered plants remain. It is 
found on the shores of Lough Gur 
in Galway, along Galway Bay, at 
Oranmore, Ballinrobe, Iniskea, 
Rosses Point and Kilrush. 

As the plant favours the sandy 
shores of lakes and bays or tidal 
rivers, its cultivation should be 
confined to such places. Harvest- 
ing the wild plant, if it appears in 
sufficient quantity, should pay. 

The number and variety of 
medicinal plants growing wild in 
Ireland suggest the possibility of 
profitable herb collection. A depot 
located where the plants abound, 
for the reception, drying and stor- 
ing of the collection, could be 
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placed under the control of the 
local agricultural instructor, who 
could advise collectors as to the 
parts of the plants required. As 
identification is difficult in many 
cases, pressed specimens of the 
plants could be exhibited, enabling 
collectors to recognise plants in 
the field. 

In the collection of wild plants, 
leaves and flowers present the 
greatest difficulty, as they cannot 
be heaped up in bags or baskets, 
but must be laid loose on canvas 
trays, which may be fitted onto 
crates or turf-creels, and in many 
cases should be brought to the 
drying station soon after picking. 
Roots should be easy to manage; 
the whole root (of a marketable 
size) should be dug’ up without 
breaking it. : 

The following is a list of plants 
which should pay for their col- 
lection : 

Agrimony, Burdock (root), 
Broom (flowering tops), Blue Flag 
(root), Celandine (stalks), Chamo- 
mile (flowers), Couch Grass (rhiz- 
ome), Dandelion (root), Foxglove 
(leaves), Juniper (unripe berries), 
Marsh Mallow (roots), Miullein 
(leaves), Tansy (leaves and 
flowers), Uva Ursi (leaves), Vale- 
rian (root), Wild Thyme (whole 
herb picked at flowering period), 
Yarrow. 

It should be noted that Fox- 
glove leaves are poisonous, and 
should not be collected by child- 
ren. They are in great demand in 
the United States. Leaves should 
be dried on the day of collection. 

Roots require to be heated to a 
temperature of 140° F., and when 


properly dried should be so brittle 
as to be easily broken by hand. 

A metal case to suit the small 
grower can be obtained, containing 
layers of trays of tinned iron net- 
work. This can be placed on a 
stove, kitchen fire, or some sods of 
burning turf. Inserted in this case 
is a thermometer encased in metal, 
which should be carefully watched. 

For the big grower it would be 
more convenient to turn an out- 
house, shed or glasshouse into a 
drying room.. This could be fitted 
with trays for flowers and leaves, 
hooks for hanging up rigid stems, 
and the floor used for drying roots. 
Outside, a small stove or fireplace 
could be arranged, with pipes en- 
tering the building, by means of 
which hot air is driven into the 
shed. 


Several of the plants cultivated 
for medicinal use are also used by 
perfumery, soap and confectionery 
manufacturers. These include 
many of the aromatic herbs which 
contain volatile oils. Though many 
oils and perfumes can be produced 
synthetically, the perfect perfume 
cannot be obtained without the 
addition of some of the natural 
plant oil. Synthetic production 
has increased the demand for 
natural oils. 

The distilled oil of the following 
plants is what is generally re- 
quired: Caraway, Coriander, Dill, 
Fennell, Damask Rose, Rosa Gal- 
lica, Menthe Piperita, Lily of the 
Valley, Lavender and Rosemary. 
The oil distilled from the fresh 
flowers of the Damask Rose is 
known as Otto of Rose. Rosa Hi- 
bernica (or Irish Rose) produces an 
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excellent characteristic perfume. 

Drying is an essential process of 
harvesting, and must be immedi- 
ately carried out in the case of 
leaves and flowers, while in the 
case of roots it may be permitted 
to dry them partially in the wind 
and sun. 

Some dryers are most careful to 
place flower leaves, particularly 
rose petals, singly on the trays, 
without their edges touching, and 


change the sides by turning one 
tray on another. Leaves properly 
dried retain all their colour, yet 
are so brittle that they can be 
easily powdered. 

Judging by the natural habitat of 
the plants and their requirements 
in soil, moisture and climate, Lav- 
ender and Peppermint cultivated 
in Ireland should yield essential 
oils far superior to those obtained 
from plants cultivated elsewhere. 


Ss 


“|/M worried,” said a man to his neighbour, “about the 
impediment in my dog’s speech. He can’t pronounce the 


According to Cocker ? 


letter ‘r’ properly.” 


The neighbour refused to believe thar the dog could talk 
at all. So the owner staged a demonstration. 
“What is the opposite of smooth?” he asked the dog. 


“ Wuff,” replied the dog. 


The neighbour was highly scornful. “Any dog can say 


‘wuff,” he said. 


“All right,” said the owner, “ we'll try something else.” He 
asked the dog: “ What do you call the top of a house?” 


“Woof,” replied the dog. 


The neighbour at once declared that any dog could say 


“ woof.” 


“All right,” said the owner, “we'll give him a harder one 
this time,” and he asked the dog: “ What does two times two 


make?” 


“Play the game!” said the dog indignantly. “You know 
vewy well I’m no good at awithmetic.” 


They’re Not Fish 
E man who “drinks like a fish” doesn’t drink at all! 
The water that fish take in at their mouths is not drink. 

It is passed out through their gills—an action corresponding 

to animals’ respiration. 

Incidentally, shellfish are nog fish. Lobsters, crabs, prawns 
and shrimps are Crustacea. 





It went like a thunderbolt, 
throwing flames and fire 


a 


ocket 


in Wartare 


BRIAN O’NEILL 


oBpopy would have appre- 
N ciated more than Robert 


Emmet, when he got the hang 
of the new long-winded words, 
the talk about intercontinental 
guided missiles. For Emmet not 
only knew what rockets might be 
capable of; he pioneered their use 
in warfare. 

It took a long time to get rid of 
the late 19th century burlesque of 
Emmet as the impracticable young 
idealist and ill-starred lover; the 
Freeman’s Fournal lithographs of 
the green uniform and the plumed 


hat; the grotesque garb of Sean 
O’Casey’s Uncle Pether. 

Pearse helped to dissipate that 
nonsense with his resounding tri- 
bute: “Emmet’s mind was, in 
fact, the most powerful revolu- 
tionary mind that has been in 
Irish revolutionary politics since 
Tone’s. Like Tone, he had true 
vision; and, like Tone, and all 
other true visionaries, he had 
essential sanity.” 

When Emmet returned from 
Paris in 1802 his objective was to 
fight the *98 Rising over again— 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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and to win. This article is con- 
cerned only with the technical de- 
vices he worked out, primarily 
the rockets. 

On the infantry plane, so to 
speak, he had two ideas. The first 
was for a hinged pike which 
could be carried handily under a 
greatcoat and become full length 
when required. 

The second concerned the blun- 
derbuss. He knew it was more de- 
vastating than a musket at short 
range, easier to reload, easier for 
an experienced marksman to 
handle—and easier to obtain. 

So at a number of points he 
planned for blunderbuss men. In 
its own small way—the only way 
Emmet could approach it—it was 
an application of what more pro- 
fessional men have discussed as 
the theory of fire-power. 

But the main technical weak- 
ness, if there were any serious 
fighting, would be lack of artillery. 
Was there any way of overcoming 
that? 

In France Emmet had seen 
many fireworks displays on public 
occasions, and had heard whispers 
of the possibility of using these 
Chinese explosives for grimmer 
purposes. From student days he 
had been interested in chemistry, 
so now he sat down to turn his 
interest to account and to devise 
two new weapons. 

These new devices were the 
Beam and the Horizontal Rocket. 
Miles Byrne, Emmet’s devoted 
lieutenant, later to become a gen- 
eral of the French Army, has given 
a detailed description of both. 

1—TueE BEAM: “Mr. Emmet 


had several square beams, twelve 
feet long, sent to the depot at 
Thomas Street, which he intended 
to have got bored with a small 
pump auger—not in the centre 
but nearer one side—and the hole 
was to be perforated to within one 
foot of the end and then filled 
with powder till it came to a foot 
from the mouth. 

“The hole was then stopped 
with a plug one foot long, of the 
same diameter, well spiked to pre- 
vent it from coming out. A touch- 
hole was to be perforated in the 
middle of the beam, on the side 
which the bore approached the 
nearest, and a pivot set on each 
end, on which common car wheels 
were set and turned. 


“ Two cases, five feet long each, 
filled with small stones and com- 
bustibles, were to be placed at the 
top of the beam. The explosion of 
this machine, placed as an obstacle 
before the enemy, must have a ter- 
rible effect.” 

2—TueE Rocket: About this, 
Byrne was not so sure at first, 
thinking it might be wiser to use 
their slender funds for more ortho- 
dox weapons such as pikes and 
guns; but he was to be convinced. 
Here is his account of it: 

“At Mr. Emmet’s request I 
called on Mr. M——, the gun- 
smith, dnd showed a strong piece 
of paper shaped in a certain way, 
which was to serve as a model to 
have tubes, twenty inches long and 
two and a half inches in diameter, 
cut out of strong sheet iron; as 
soldering would be liable to melt 
with the fire, they were to be 
clasped and well hammered on the 
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joints, which would render them 
quite solid. The sloped shape at 
one end formed a point like an 
arrow. 

“The gunsmith soon brought 
me a tube made after the model, 
with which both Mr. Emmet and 
Johnstone were well pleased. Con- 
sequently, I had to tell him to have 
several hundreds of the same de- 
scription made as soon as possible. 

“ Johnstone set to work mixing 
the ingredients to fill these tubes, 
composed of powder, nitre, sul- 
phur, etc., and when this stuff was 
prepared it had the appearance of 
wet mortar. But everything was 
done according to Mr. Emmet’s 
instructions; he consulted a scien- 
tific work respecting the way such 
materials should be prepared, and 
even the way the tubes were to be 
filled, the size of each portion to 
be put in at a time, the weight of 
the hammer, the plug to drive it 
down, the number of strokes to be 
given before another portion was 
to be put in. 

“An iron needle was placed in 
the centre of the tube, around 
which the mortar was tempered, 
and when the needle was drawn 
out the hole was filled with 
powder. 

“ Thus prepared, they were to 
be fastened with strong wire to a 
slight pole, about eight feet long, 
at one end, and from the other end 
a card prepared as a fuse would 


convey the fire to the mouth of 
the tube. A small trestle, four feet 
high, was provided, on which the 
pole was to rest, to be poised and 
sent off in the direction of the 
enemy.” 

When he had a number of roc- 
kets ready Emmet decided on a 
test, so, with Miles Byrne, Thomas 
Russell and a number of other 
United Irishmen, he brought one 
out to the fields beyond the city 
—probably around Rathfarnham. 

“The results silenced the most 
critical,” says R. W. Postgate, the 
English biographer of Emmet. 
Miles Byrne tells what happened: 

“The match being put to it, it 
went pff like a thunderbolt, carry- 
ing the pole along with it, and 
throwing flames and fire behind as 
it advanced, and when it fell it 
went on tearing up the ground till 
the last of the matter with which 
it was filled was consumed.” 

Postgate, with other writers on 
the period, agrees that “it, or 
something nearly the same, be- 
came later for a short while famous 
as the ‘ Congreve Rocket ’.” This 
was introduced in Britain by Sir 
William Congreve, an artillery 
lieutenant-general. 

Brennan’s torpedo, Holland’s 
submarine, ‘and now rocket-fired 
artificial moons girdle the earth to 
remind us of Emmet’s dream and 
that, a century and a half ago, men 
in Dublin also worked on a rocket. 


N the window of a moneylender’s office: 
ARE YOU AT DEBT’S DOOR? LET US SEE YOU THROUGH. 


N income-tax form is like a laundry list. Either way you 


lose your shirt. 





He met them at a Connecticut picnic 


I Was Proud of those 
Irish Exiles 


JOHN J. DUNNE 


HE fast train that carried me 
oR of New York’s mammoth 

Grand Central was identical 
to hundreds I had seen on the 
films. I was on my way to the 
Annual Outing, or “ Picnic”, of 
the Gaelic Society of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, to which I had been 
invited as guest speaker. 

A large black limousine awaited 
me on my arrival at Bridgeport. 
It belonged to the energetic secre- 
tary of the society that was to be 
my host. Although this pleasant 
young man, only eight years 
before, had been working in his 
Co. Kildare home-town, he was 
now as competently American as 
any I had met, without having lost 
that easy charm of manner that 
belonged to his native green plains. 

Now, in the company of the 
pretty young girl, who hailed from 
the Irish midlands, and was soon 
to become his wife, he drove me 
in his large car to Bridgeport’s 
leading hotel for lunch. 

As we sat down to a very 
American meal, I was wondering 
about the economic side of this 
particular emigrant, wondering 
how long it would have taken him, 


had he remained in Kildare, to 
have acquired a wife and a car. 

At a spot called Woodland 
Grove, I found many hundreds of 
people, men, women and children, 
assembled. They packed two large 
fields. In one of these, a large log 
building, without sides, had been 
erected, and in it women and girls 
were preparing the food and 
drinks for the afternoon, The food 
consisted chiefly of hamburgers, 
frankfurters (hot-dogs) and sand- 
wiches, while the drinks were beer, 
cola, and iced tea. 

Close by stood another log 
building, entirely enclosed, which 
was to be used later for dancing. 
At one end was a large, wide 
verandah, surmounted at one side 
by the Irish tricolour and at the 
other by the Stars and Stripes. It 
was faced by a regular battery of 
microphones that scared me stiff. 

From the beginning, I could 
sense in my listeners their interest 
in even the most inconsequential 
items of information, their intense 
appetite for a single phrase or 
scrap of news that might carry to 
them, across the ocean, for a brief 
moment or two, a clearer vision of 


Condensed from Hibernia 
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that land which they still held 
close to their hearts. Subjects like 
the development of agriculture, 
our increasing export trade, our 
expanding tourism, al! held an 
absorbing interest. 

Although I had finished speak- 
ing (officially) by five o’clock, it 
was late in the evening before I 
was able to stop talking, and then 
only when I was alone again in a 
Pullman speeding back to New 
York. In small groups of twos and 
threes, they came and talked to 
me, on the verandah, at the bar, or 
strolling beneath the trees at 
Woodland Grove. They asked 
about Ireland, and told me about 
themselves, an exchange of infor- 
mation for which I was grateful. 

My friends of that sun-drenched 
afternoon were mostly emigrants, 


and emigrants of widely varying 
standing. Some had been living in 
the United States for fifty years or 
more; others were young boys and 
girls, still carrying the accents of 
their native counties, who had 
come from Ireland only a few 


months _ before. 

Their reasons for emigrating 
were mostly the stock reasons one 
hears everywhere, economic diffi- 
culties and lack of opportunity. 
While in the majority of cases 
these were genuine, I came away 
with the suspicion that some small 
section of those who leave Ireland, 
especially the boys and girls in 
their ’teens and early twenties, do 
so in search of brighter landscapes 
and a gayer life, seeking some place 
where they are far removed from 
parental control. But this, too, is 


an old story, for the far-away hills 
will be forever the greenest. 

One thing those to whom I 
talked that day had in common : 
A desire to be back again in 
Ireland. The boys and girls, of 
course, did not admit it always, 
and one cannot blame them. 

The types among the Irish 
emigrants I met that day varied as 
widely as any cross-section of any 
Irish community. There were boys 
and girls of a class and bearing 
which made their emigration an 
indisputable loss to their native 
land. I am glad to say I found this 
section in the majority . . . glad, 
if one looks at it from the view- 
point of our prestige overseas. 
There were others of a less 
responsible type, whose national 
loyalties were not of the strongest, 
who were seeking an easy life and 
who were not too particular in 
what country or hemisphere they 
found it. 

Their standard of living now, in 
most cases, was high, on a par 
with that of our own upper 
middle-class. They had comfort- 
able apartments or modern houses, 
cars and television sets, and in 
their scant spare time after work- 
ing hours they could afford to go 
to shows or to spend the long 
American week-end at the beach 
or at a lake resort. 

One trait I was glad to find 
among those I talked to: their 
inclination to band themselves 
together in a common bond of 
allegiance to the “old country ”. 
They got together regularly in 
clubs and societies, at events such 
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as this picnic in Bridgeport, where 
they exchanged the latest news 
from home, indulged in nostalgic 
reminiscences, or held out a help- 
ing hand to some young lad or zirl 
freshly arrived from Ireland. 

I came away from Bridgeport 
laden with messages and greetings 
for those others who had been left 


at home in Ireland, messages 
destined for mothers and fathers, 
sisters and brothers, in places as 
far apart as Clonsilla and Kanturk. 
I took those messages gladly, for 
I was aware that their sending 
would make those who sent them 
feel a little closer to the green hills 
they had left behind. 


Rectpe—by fove ! 

WHEN a doctor writes a prescription he usually puts first a 
big capital R with a long tail. Across the tail is a short 

stroke. This has a tradition thousands of years old. 

The R stands for the Latin Recipe, or Recipe in the im- 
perative. And the stroke across the tail is actually an invoca- 
tion to the great god Jove. It represents a J. We doctors no 
longer place any reliance on the help of Jove, but the custom 
persists. 

A patient often regards a doctor’s handwriting as bad merely 
because he cannot read the prescription. He is not meant to, 
anyway. 

The doctor uses abbreviations which are quite well under- 
stood by the chemist to whom the prescription is addressed. 

I don’t think doctors are wilfully obscure in their hand- 
writing, but subconsciously they may develop obscurity be- 
cause they are aware that it is frequently not good for 
patient to know too much about the drug he is getting. 

—A Doctor in the Southern Cross. 


Changed Colour 
[ Greville’s diary for November 12th, 1829, is the record of 

a party at Lord Clifden’s. Among those present was Tom 
Moore, who told the following story: 

Some Irish had emigrated to some West Indian colony. The 
negroes soon learnt their brogue, and when another shipload 
of Irish came soon after, the negroes as they sailed in said, 
“Ah, Paddy, how are ye?” 

“ Oh, be the powers,” said one of them—‘“ what, ye’re black 
already!” 

—DANIEL GEORGE, A Book of Anecdotes (Hulton Press). 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Barry has to run through the streets 
of his native Dublin in one. 





N ightshirts 
take a lot 


of Knowing 


MEET THE MAN WHO CLAIMS HE 

knows more about wearing 
nightshirts than anybody else in the 
world—veteran Hollywood actor, 
Barry Fitzgerald, who appears in 
Pinewood’s Irish comedy Rooney. 

Barry insists : “ I don’t think there 
is an actor alive who has worn a 
nightshirt more often than I have. 

“Nightshirts are funny things 
and take a lot of knowing. They 
can’t be too long and they can’t be 
too short. And you have to have a 
real feeling, a sympathy, for the 
garment, before you can be at home 
in it.” 

Fitzgerald wears yet another 
nightshirt in Rooney. It has stripes, 
and he has to run through the streets 
of Dublin in it. 

“ But Dublin’s my home town, so 
they understand,” he says. 


—Gong Beats. 


A GI called Al 


(CHARLIE MAGEE OWES HIS SINGING 

career to the thirst of an Ameri- 
can soldier. “It happened during 
the war,” he recalls. “ An accident 
had put an end to my career as pro- 
fessional Soccer footballer with the 


Sligo Rovers, and sent me back to 
the family saloon in Derry.” 

To the Magee hostelry came 
American soldiers in search of re- 
laxation. “Among them was a lad 
called Al—I never knew his second 
name. He always carried his guitar, 
and he liked to improvise accom- 
paniments when I sang.” 

When Al left, he tendered his 
guitar in payment of his account. 
There was no guitar teacher in 
Derry. “ I bought a book and taught 
myself,” Mr. Magee said. “It was 
not too difficult. From Professor 
Joseph O’Brien—brother of Dr. 
Vincent O’Brien—I had received a 
good musical fraining.” 

And in the-choir of Derry Cathe- 
dral Charlie Magee had learned to 
make the most of his voice. 

The visit of a B.B.C. talent scout 
took Charlie from behind the bar 
counter and placed him among 
starred entertainers. “ That first 
broadcast from Northern Ireland 
brought me so many offers that, 
almost overnight, I found myself a 
professional.” 

—MaAavrAa LAVERTY in the Empire 

News. 


On. the Flying Trapeze 

EHIND THE SCENES OF THE CIRCUS 

in Belfast sits a woman who once 
swung high above the ring on the 
flying trapeze and now helps to 
make the costumes for those who 
have taken her place. 

Mrs. Emmie Knight refuses to 
leave the circus. It has been her life 
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since she was born in circus “ digs ” 
sixty-seven years ago. 

Says this Grand Old Lady of the 
sawdust ring: “It’s nice to feel you 
still belong. The circus is what I’ve 
loved since I was born, and I 
couldn’t live without it.” 

Mrs. Knight travelled with her 
parents in circuses until she was 
four. Then total paralysis struck her. 
For nearly a year she lay in hos- 
pital, and when she came out she 
had to be taught to walk again. 

She came to school in Belfast, 
where her father was playing in the 
Grand Opera House orchestra. Then 
off through England with a travel- 
ling circus again. When she was ten 
she came to the old circus school in 
Chichester Street, Belfast, where she 
learnt to be a trapeze artist. It was 
there she made her professional 
debut. 

Since then she has travelled all 
over the world, first with her mother 
and sister and later with her hus- 
band, whom she met in a circus. 

The memory that stands out 
above all others is of each time she 
stood on the trapeze high above the 
ring and the spotlight shone on her 
as she waited to begin her act. 

“ Then I was happiest,” she says. 

In 1946 she began to feel the 
effects of her childhood illness. And 
at the age of fifty-four she made her 
last descent from the high bar. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Map of the Sky 


OW IN COURSE OF REPRODUCTION 
in the Vatican Printing Works 
are the last six volumes of the Vati- 
can Observatory’s Map of the Sky, 
begun seventy years ago and com- 


pleted recently under the direction 
of an Irish Jesuit astronomer. 

He is Fr. Daniel O’Connell, S.J., 
Director of the Vatican Observatory 
at Castelgandolfo, the Holy Father’s 
summer residence outside Rome. 

The observatory’s Map of the Sky 
(Carta del Cielo) comprises 100 
thick volumes. For an idea as to the 
size of the work involved, the 
volumes could be imagined as some- 
thing like a wide sheet about 500 
feet long and depicting all the stars 
in a particular section of the sky. 

Father O’Connell, who directed 
the completion of the last six 
volumes, recently announced that 
the ancient equipment of the obser- 
vatory has been put back into use. 
The purpose is to go over certain 
zones of the sky which were mapped 
nearly seventy years ago and to see 
if there have been any changes in 
the position of stars marked at that 
time. 

—Evening Press. 


A Realistic Idea 


BORN IN BELFAST IN I92I, THE 
needs of war set novelist Brian 
Moore travelling. He went to North 
Africa in 1943 as a civilian employee 
of the British Ministry of War, and 
was stationed in Algiers, Naples and 
Marseilles. Continuing footloose 
after the war, he travelled to Poland 
on an UNRRA mission, then fol- 
lowed fancy to Sweden, Finland and 
Norway as a freelance reporter. 

He went to Canada as an immi- 
grant in 1948, and after a few odd 
jobs, found a job as a proof-reader 
on the Montreal Gazette. A few 
months later he became a reporter, 
a job’ which he kept for four years 
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so that he could save enough money 
to write a novel. This was fudith 
Hearne, which made his name. 

He now lives by his writing, and 
feels that it is easier to do this in 
America and Canada, “ where pub- 
lishers and editors generally have a 
realistic idea of what one needs to 
feed and clothe oneself ”. 

He says that the advance he re- 
ceived from the sale of a first novel 
to a paperback house earned him 
more than the combined royalties of 
his book in England, Italy and 
France. 

—Books and Bookmen. 


Top Diplomat 
PPLomaTs) ARE = PROVERBIALLY 
suave, polished and well-poised. 
There was thus no surprise to note 
these externals in Hugh James 
McCann, our Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary-desig- 
nate to the Court of St. James. 

What did pleasantly surprise me 
was the warmth in the personality 
of the man. I should describe the 
new Ambassador as a man with all 
the charm, sympathy and adapta- 
bility which have helped to make 
Irishmen outstanding in the rare- 
fied circles of diplomacy. 

He knows London and his know- 
ledge came in three phases. Firstly, 
as a student at London University, 
fresh from the classrooms of the 
Jesuit Fathers in Belvedere College. 
Secondly, as Commercial Secretary 
at the Embassy. 

Thirdly, he gained a knowledge 
of the indomitable spirit of the 
heavily-bombed Londoners from 


1944 to 1946. 
For about six years he was Coun- 


sellor at the Irish Embassy in Wash- 
ington. It was here that he met and 
married Miss Mary Virginia Larkin. 
They have four children. 

From Washington he went as 
Irish Minister to Switzerland, and 
he was also Irish Minister to 
Austria. 

From Switzerland he was recalled 
to Dublin to become Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department. 

—Sunday Independent. 


An Important Discovery 
‘THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

attaches considerable importance 
to a manuscript recently discovered 
in an old Augustinian library in 
Rome by Father Benedict Hackett, 
D.Ph., O.S.A. 

This thirteenth-century manu- 
script throws much light on the 
development of the academic con- 
stitutions of Cambridge. As a result 
of Doctor Hackett’s discovery it is 
now possible to trace the growth of 
the university organisation from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. 

The Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Dom David Knowles, O.S.B., says 
that Dr. Hackett’s discovery is 
unique and considerably precedes 
the earliest collection of Oxford 
statutes, which dates from the 
second quarter of the fourteenth 
century. The Cambridge collection, 
now discovered, can be assigned on 
internal evidence to a date between 
1235 and 1272. Dom David says: 
“It will now be possible to recon- 
struct ‘the early organisation of the 
University of Cambridge and to 
appraise the influence of Oxford and 
Paris on its development.” 
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Dr. 
Professed at St. Patrick’s, Rome, is 
a graduate of University College, 
Dublin. He is preparing a study of 
the manuscript for publication by 
the Cambridge University Press. 
—Good Counsel. 


Most Unusual Boy 
A SUPERIOR LOOKING SCHOOLBOY, 
with 4-D vision, who can con- 
jure up all sorts of weird happen- 
ings has put the "fluence on one of 
Britain’s leading publishers. 
Specs McCann, created by Ulster 
novelist, Janet McNeill, is to have 
a second star-billing in book form. 


Mrs. Alexander, mother of four 
children—dreamed up Specs for a 
series of radio stories. 

She told me: “ He was created at 
about the same age as my children 
then were. Out of their -chatter 
would come a nonsensical situation 
and everyone would chorus ‘ That’s 
just what Specs would do.’ I used 
to pay them a 2s. 6d. bonus.” 

Why Specs? Said Miss McNeill: 
“I wanted a schoolboy who looked 
mysterious and thought that spec- 
tacles conveyed this. 

“ He is a most unusual boy, able 
to master time, space, gravity, and 
magic up the most peculiar beings.” 


Miss McNeill—in private life —Sunday Express. 


~% 

‘ao 
Which Should You Drink? 
ALL the water we drink is rain-water. Some of it has pene- 

trated deeply into the earth and been drawn up from wells. 

Some has run down hillsides. Some has gone directly into 
reservoirs. But all drinking water has at one time been rain- 
water. 

The difference between rain-water directly collected in rain- 
tanks and rain-water from springs and rivers and wells is 
mainly a difference of mineral salts in solution. Rain-water 
directly collected contains almost no mineral salts, while rain 
that has been in contact with earth and rocks contains mineral 
salts in greater or less abundance. 

Water containing a small amount of mineral salts is probably 
more wholesome and certainly more pleasant to drink. 


Was Shaw Wild? 
ERNARD SHAW and Oscar Wilde, who were personally cour- 
teous and genial, could not suppress an urge to tilt at each 
other. 
Greatly as he admitted Wilde’s gifts as a farceur, Shaw had 
no hesitation in dubbing him “ that Merrion Square snob.” 
Even better known is Oscar’s double-edged tribute to 
G.B.S.: “He has no enemies—and none of his friends like 
him much.” 





A Bead of Mantime Counties—3 


Waterford has a Warm Spot 
in My Heart 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


CONFESS I do not know the 
County of Waterford very 
thoroughly. I have never visited 

Dungarvan or Ardmore, and 
Tramore only once (on a beastly 
winter’s afternoon), but one or 
two spots which I have visited 
remain in my heart. 

Waterford City has a certain 
nobility about it; it lies on the sea, 
it embraces the sea, it is quite 
unlike sand-stricken Wexford. It 
has some noble houses and would 
be an even pleasanter city if it had 
not got cement-minded. 

There are lots of lovely Jane 
Austenish terraces in perfect repair 
dating from, I suppose, the begin- 
ning of the last century. I implore 
Waterford to strip off these 
dismal excrescences and let us see 
again the old brick and stone work. 

Waterford has had its share of 
history—we can’t forget Strong- 
bow; but, unlike Wexford and 
Wicklow, it does not seem to have 
had much part in 1798. Perhaps it 
early settled down into being a 
part of the Pale (yet beyond the 
Pale); at any rate, superficially, it 
seems a placid county. But Luke 
Wadding came from there and he 
was far from being a placid 


person; he was a rusher, and so, 
too, was Meagher of the Sword. 
So perhaps it is better not to 
define the character of a county, 
and dwell more on its natural 
objects. 

When we come to Cork aad 
Kerry we shall find ourselves 
bewildered by headlands and 
creeks and coves. Waterford’s 
coastline is not particularly inter- 
esting, which is not to say that 
Dunmore East is not one of the 
loveliest little harbours in the 
South of Ireland, or that Tramore 
(if you like endless stretches of 
sand, which I do not) is just a 
paradise of sand. 

Wexford’s hil's are not really of 
Wexford : they have strayed from 
Wicklow or some other county. 
But Waterford has its own particu- 
lar, undoubted mountains—the 
Comeraghs and *he Monavullahs. 
They are not like any mountain 
range in Ireland. They are not a 
bit like Wicklow, not a bit like 
Killarney, not like Connemara, but 
they have a magic all their own. 

Near one small place in 
Limerick—Abbeyfeale—your road 
climbs up and up, and suddenly 
you are at the top of the pass and 
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the Magillicuddy Reeks are in 
front of you, spangled out like 
some extravagant backcloth before 
which will be played the Valkyrie. 
Crawl up the Coming Pass in 
Waterford and suddenly you will 
see the Golden Vale at your feet. 
Clonmel can be sighted; the 
Galtees—not as terrific as the 
Reeks—make a placid background, 
but the Vale beneath you stretches 
right to County Limerick, a county 
honestly made of milk and honey. 

But before you climb that pass, 
turn to your right and visit Mount 
Melleray. It is unique, made out 
of rocks and unfertile soil and now 
a garden. Bullocks and milch 
cows, hundreds of eggs laid every 
day, beehives, and all done by 
people (except perhaps the Abbot 
and the guest master) who are 
dedicated to perpetual silence. It 
has a lovely new chapel and the 
best tea in Ireland. I spent four 
very pleasant days of my life there 
among the Trappists, and though 
it was cold I had the Abbot’s 
bedroom. 

But there is another thing (I 
told you I don’t know the country 
from end to end), and that is the 
valley through which flows the 
Blackwater. We cross it at Mallow 
in County Cork, but then it turns 
to Waterford, then changes its 
mind and empties itself into the 


Collector’s Item 


sea at Youghal (again in County 
Cork). I have only twice “done” 
it, and each time in the autumn, 
when the leaves were burning in 
ochre and crimson and the cottage 
gardens—and there seemed such a 
profusion of them—were aglare 
with dahlias and Michaelmas 
Daisies. The asters seemed to be 
better there than I have ever sven 
them, and the summer flowers 
bloomed on and on as if frost 
would never come. Perhaps it 
doesn’t come in that lovely valley, 
the best I know in Ireland. 

And towering over the river is 
Lismore Castle. I once lunched 
there. Mr. Penrose, who was look- 
ing after the castle, kindly, 
through a friend of mine, asked 
me there and we dined in a room 
which looked down on the Black- 
water. 

I don’t think he was a writer, 
but he had a fund of humour 
and E. OE. Somerville and 
Martin Ross (he was some 
relation of theirs) dedicated a book 
to him as a “collector of Celtic 
embroidery and Irish point”. I 
remember him and the valley of 
the Blackwater and Mount 
Melleray and the view across the 
Golden Vale and Waterford City. 

So County Waterford has a 
warm spot in my heart—but I have 
never seen Dungarvan. 


Hussanp: “Tl have you know that old pullover is part of 
me. Where it goes, I go.” 
Wire: “ Well, don’t forget to close the lid after you. It’s in 


the dustbin.” 


HE who marries for money earns it. 





No two individuals with matching prints 
have ever been discovered 


Are Fingerprints Reliable ? 


J. LACEY REYNOLDS 


HE Close association in many 

people’s minds between fin- 

gerprinting and criminology 
stems, of course, from the fact 
that when the science of finger- 
printing was developing half a 
century ago it was used strictly for 
the detection and identification of 
crooks. 

In fact, the U.S. Government’s 
first collection of prints—set up in 
the Federal prison at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in 1904—was actually 
managed by incarcerated crooks 
to save the expense of hiring 
clerks. (It was eventually dis- 
covered that the convicts were 
tampering with the files and in 
1924 the authorities were able to 
get Congress to approve transfer 
of the print collection to F.B.I. 
headquarters in Washington.) 

In the last fifteen years, how- 
ever, so many people have been 
fingerprinted so painlessly that 
much of the emotional reaction 
to the science’s beginnings has 
disappeared. 

Soldiers and sailors take the 
inky operation for granted. And 
for every criminal print in the 
B.B.I.’s_ massive collection today 
there are four from persons whose 
records are unblemished. In short, 


having one’s fingerprints on file is 
hardly—so the new thinking goes 
—more irritating than being for- 
ever hitched to a birth certificate, 
driver’s licence or social security 
card. 

There is now no doubt at all 
that fingerprint identification is re- 
liable. J. Edgar Hoover has said: 
“ Of all the methods of identifica- 
tion, fingerprinting alone has 
proved to be both infallible and 
feasible.” (No one to date has suc- 
ceeded in erasing his prints; an 
individual who attempts such an 
operation can be identified by the 
patterns of the new skin that 
grows on his fingertips.) 

Identification through examina- 
tion of a person’s teeth is not re- 
liable, since teet: may be ex- 
tracted and the pattern changed; 
the camera lies when the culprit 
disguises or disfigures himself; 
identification of one person by an- 
other, face to face, is proved hap- 
hazard daily in police line-ups. 

The only serious competition 
that fingerprinting was ever up 
against was the Bertillon system, a 
method of bone measurement de- 
vised. by a French anthropologist 
named Alphonse Bertillon, which 
served as a respected means of 


Condevised from the New York Times Magazine 
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identification for the last three de- 
cades of the 19th century. 

Bertillon’s system was based on 
measurements of the skull, left 
foot, left forearm and certain other 
bony parts of the body. The com- 
posite picture derived from these 
measurements was supposed to be 
distinctive and applicable to one 
individual only. 

The Bertillon system was found 
to be wholly unreliable one day in 
1903. An extraordinary coinci- 
dence involving two prisoners at 
Leavenworth named Will West 
and William West (their names 
were part of the coincidence, since 
so far as is known they were not 
related) brought about its collapse. 

Will West was being booked into 
the prison. The admitting clerk 
was sure he had seen him before. 
West denied he had ever been 
there. The clerk took West’s 
Bertillon measurements, went to 
the files and returned with a card 
bearing almost exactly similar 
measurements and a photograph 
that was either of Will West or of 
his twin brother. The card be- 
longed to William West. 


When the clerk turned the card 
over, however, he knew that Will 
could not be William. For William 
was already an inmate of the pri- 
son—committed two years before 
to serve a life term for murder. 

On the other hand, no two indi- 
viduals with matching fingerprints 
have ever been discovered. (Al- 
though Will West and William 
West looked exactly alike and had 
almost identical measurements, 
their fingerprints differed substan- 
tially.) 


C—O Ta hnrmmnnrnH co 
HE Chinese are known to 
have used prints in the 

eighth century, but only to 
solemnise business contracts. In 
the last half of the nineteenth 
century scientists and _ police 
officials began experimenting 
with prints as a possible aid in 
apprehension of criminals. 

But it was not until 190] that 
an Irishman, Sir Edward Richard 
Henry, Commissioner of Lon- 
don’s Metropolitan Police, de- 
vised the system of fingerprint 
classification that is generally 
used today. 

Sir Edward’s method spread 
to the United States almost 
immediately and has been used 
there ever since as the only 
officially recognised means of 
positively identifying human 
beings. 


mou udn) a) apn n)np apn) nm) apn) mpmpmomomonen( | 


Five years ago a report appeared 
in a newspaper in Joplin, Missouri, 
to the effect that identical twins 
had turned up with identical 
prints. The F.B.I. moved quickly 
to investigate the report and soon 
discovered that the similarities 
ended with the secondary classifi- 
cation (fingerprints are classified 
according to eight basi¢ patterns) 
and from there on were dissimilar 
—a most welcome piece of news 
to law-enforcement authorities. 

The F.B.I.’s hoard of eight-inch- 
square fingerprint cards is stored 
in a six story building near the 
Capitol. Prints from aliens and 
men and women entering the 
armed forces swelled the collection 
during World War II from 
10,000,000 to 100,000,000. To- 
day it stands at better than 
147,000,000 (the number of people 
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represented is actually only 
73,000,000, since many of them 
have several prints on file) and is 
increasing by 20,000 prints a day. 

In addition to a steady flow of 
prints from persons seeking de- 
fence and Government jobs—and 
an increasing number submitted 
voluntarily by citizens who wish to 
be identifiable in case of amnesia 
or accident—the identification 
division also receives a smattering 
of prints from overseas. The 


Eighty Mink=One Coat 


F.B.I. has fingerprint exchange 
arrangements with seventy-seven 
foreign countries and six United 
States territories or possessions. 

Automation has made little 
headway in the workings of the 
place. “ It will be a long time be- 
fore the machine takes over here,” 
said an agent recently. “A case of 
mistaken identification would be 
so serious that we prefer to have 
the files handled by our own 
trained employees.” 


EXT time you sigh and wish you had a mink coat, forget 
about the fabulous “ out-of-reach” price and think about 
growing one for yourself! There are a few mink farms in 
Ireland where these exclusive, luxurious animals are “ grow- 


> 


ing’ 


into someone’s mink coat. 


I talked to Mrs. W. Macdougald of Dundrum the other 
day, one of the Irishwomen who know a great deal about 
this exclusive fur. She has a mink “ herd.” 

“It takes about eighty mink to each fur coat,” she told me, 
“but before you can find eighty matching-in-colour mink, you 


might have to have about 300.’ 
And 300 mink could cost around £4,000 to buy! 


Even 


if they all matched, each coat of eighty mink pelts would cost 
around £1,000—before any work took place in making it! 


Tough—Mighty Tough 


‘THE poker game went on all night in the usual atmosphere 


of smoke and all that. 


—The Guardian. 


About eight o’clock in the morn- 


ing, one of the players fell off his chair on to the floor. . . 


dead. 


“ Hey, he’s dead!” said one of the players. “ What are we 


going to do now?” 


The host took his cigar out of his mouth and said: “ Take 


out the deuces and fours.” 


—Evening Press. 





This industry has become 
the most gigantic enterprise 
ever known 


A Hundred 
Years of Oil 


PAUL O’NEILL 


rT .opay the oil industry has 
become the most gigantic 
enterprise ever known. Oil 
is the greatest single item in 


world trade. In value it is three 
times greater than coal, two-and- 
a-half times greater than wheat 


and sugar, and almost double 
cotton. In volume it is double that 
of all food products. 

In 1848 oil was discovered by 
accident on the banks of the Alle- 
gheny River in Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. The first oil company 
was formed soon after when 
George Bissell and his associates 
founded the Pennsylvania Rock 
Oil Co. This was dissolved when 
the Seneca Oil Co. took over the 
leases and appointed Edwin L. 
Drake to drill a well at Titus- 
ville. Sceptics shook their heads 
and laughed at Drake’s Folly, 
but he began operations in 1858 
and the following August silenced 
his critics when he struck oil at a 
depth of 69 feet. And so began 
the oil industry. 

In 1859 the total U.S. produc- 
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tion was about 200 tons, but to- 
day the total world production 
exceeds 700,000,000 metric tons. 

Knowledge of the uses of oil 
is not confined to our oil-thirsty 
age. Thousands of years before 
Drake’s success the peoples of the 
East—Egyptians, Indians and 
Chinese—knew the potentialities 
of rock-oil when they utilised the 
percolating oil for heating and 
lighting and even for building and 
roadmaking. 

Scientists still speculate on the 
origins of oil. One theory suggests 
that its story began over 
200,000,000 years ago when vast 
areas of the world’s surface that 
are now land were covered by 
oceans. Grotesque plants formed 
a submarine jungle, inhabited by 
a diverse multitude of fish and 
marine animals. When they died 
these undersea myriads found 
their graves in the deep mud of 
the ocean bed. 

Tides and currents through the 
centuries played their part; they 
stirred and agitated the silt and 
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separated sand from mud. Beaches 
of piled-up sand formed along the 
shores and the constant current 
carried a slimy mixture and de- 
posited it further out from the 
shores. Perhaps after centuries a 
layer of sediment several thous- 
ands of feet thick might be 
formed. Under the sediment’s own 
weight and due to the pressure of 
new sediment—so the theory runs 
—the mud solidified. 

Encased in the soliJ structure 
were the remnants of plants and 
animals, which were acted on by 
bacteria, and so this trapped mass 
of o:gamic material became the 
substance which today we call 
crude oil. Under tremendous 


pressure the liquid was driven out 
and oil began to percolate through 
sand and clay, and find its way to 


the great porous reservoirs of 
sandstone and limestone. These 
natural storage tanks were roofed 
with rock and for millions of years 
they - securely held their liquid 
treasure. 

Today the exploitation and de- 
velopment of a producing oil well 
is the result of a combined opera- 
tion by an army of financiers, 
economists, geologists, chemists, 
physicists, engineers, executives 
and drilling crews. Drake drilled 
to a depth of 69 feet; in 1949 a 
well reached a depth of over 
20,000 feet. The geologists and 
geophysicists constitute the re- 
connaissance force which surveys 
the topography and with the aid 
of precision instruments, like the 
magnetometer, can tell the extent 
and intensity of the rock forma- 
tion. 


Drilling is, of course, the ulti- 
mate determining factor of the 
presence or absence of oil. The 
drill bit may vary from 33” to 24” 
in diameter, according to the 
depth required, and an average 
well derrick may rise to a height 
of 140 feet. In the early days of 
the industry the transport of oil 
depended largely on barrels, 
barges, and horses, but very soon 
pipelines were constructed. In 
1861 a pipe six miles long and 
measuring 4 in. in diameter was 
laid in Pennsylvania. 

The first cast-iron pipes were 
laid in 1865 and today more 
than 150,000 miles of pipeline 
meander through the continent of 
America. Pipelines are now made 
of steel and recently experiments 
have been carried out to substi- 
tute aluminium pipes which are 
considerably lighter. In the great 
ribbons of pipelines the crude oil 
Zigzags its way Over mountains 
and across forests and swamps, 
and under seas and rivers, and 
over forbidding chasms and 
ravines to be refined in the great 
oil refineries of the world. 


Equally essential in oil trans- 
port is the tanker. The little 224- 
ton brig, Elizabeth Watts, carried 
the first oil cargo in wooden 
barrels across the Atlantic in 1861. 
Today there are more than 2,000 
ocean-going tankers of 2,000 gross 
tons or more, representing a total 
gross tonnage of over 16,000,000. 

The crude oil brought by pipe- 
line and tanker reaches the great 
refinery, where it is distilled and 
broken down into its constituent 
components: petrol, paraffin, 
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diesel fuel, lubricating oil, paraffin 
wax and bitumen. The capital 
cost of a modern oil refinery is 
considerable; the largest refinery 
in Europe, that built by the Anglo- 
American Oil Company Ltd. at 
Fawley in England, cost 
£38,000,000. It now produces 
Over 5,500,000 tons of petroleum 
products each year, including a 
daily output of 1,000,000 gallons 
of high grade motor spirit. 

Though the consumption of oil 
is spread over the world, the bulk 
of production is confined to a few 
areas. About forty countries pro- 
duce oil but 95 per cent. of the 
world output comes from five main 
centres: the U.S.A., the Carib- 
bean, the Middle-East, Russia and 
Indonesia. 

Though only one-seventh of the 
world’s potential supplies are 
located in the U.S.A., the Ameri- 
can oilfields are the most intensely 
developed. From her 400,000 
producing wells the U.S.A. 
supplied 46 per cent. of the total 
world output in 1955. 

There has, however, been a 
phenomenal increase in oil pro- 
duction in Venezuela and the 
Middle East since 1945. Proven 
reserves are now calculated to be 
11,000,000,000 tons, of which 40 
per cent. are located in the Middle 
East. These reserves with the 
possible reserves of an estimated 


60,000,000 toms ensure a suffi- 
ciency of oil for well over 100 
years at the present rate of con- 
sumption. 

Oil consumption figures are to 
some extent an indication of 
wealth. The U.S. is by far the 
greatest consumer. With an annual 
per capita income of 1,453 dollars 
the U.S. has a per capita oil con- 
sumption of 561 gallons, while 
Japan on the other hand with only 
the per capita income equivalent 
of 100 dollars consumes annually 
only eight gallons per head of 
population. 

In Western Europe the low oil 
consumption figure is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that coal is a 
much more important element of 
energy than in the U.S. 

More and more countries tend 
to become dependent on oil as 
they switch over to oil-based 
economies. 

Ireland, for example, imports 
more than 1,000,000 tons of oil 
products per annum. This repre- 
sents only 1 per cent. of the total 
European consumption, but these 
relatively small imports are vital 
to the economy of the country, 
almost 40 per cent. of whose elec- 
tricity is now generated in oil- 
fired stations which consume 
nearly 50,000,000 gallons of oil 
fuel a year, or one-sixth of the 
total oil imports. 


LL gives you what you want if you want it long enough, 
but not at the time you want it most. —FRANK SCULLY. 


| THEN there was the fellow who was so stupid that when he 
saw a sign “Man Wanted for Murder” he applied for 
the job. 





The golden eagle wheeled high in the sky 


What Thackeray Saw 
in Killarney 


The author of 
“ Vanity Fair ” did 
not know he was 
recording an Ire- 
land that was soon 
to be no more 


CIARAN MAC AN FHAILI 


NE August afternoon in 1842 
(): heavily laden “long car” 

rumbled down the Kenmare 
Road, past the ruins of Muckross 
Abbey, and into the town of Kil- 
larney. Outside the Kenmare Arms 
Hote! it unloaded its remarkable 
complement of “five yachtmen, 
one Cockney, five women and a 
child, the carman and a country- 
man with an alpeen”. 

As he dismounted and gazed 
around him a new chapter in the 
legend of Killarney was about to 
be written, for the self-proclaimed 
Cockney who recorded all this, 
was none other than the English 
novelist, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, visiting the famous 
beauty spot in the course of his 
tour of Ireland. 

It had been a _ memorable 
approach to Killarney. He had left 
Glengarriff that morning on the 
Irish “ long car”, in the company 
of five hilarious “ yachtmen ” 
from Cork who drank from a large 
bottle of grog and shouted and 
sang with gusto. One exuberant 
fellow wagged a handkerchief sus- 
pended on a long pole in the face 
of all approaching traffic, causing 


many a horse to shy, its rider to 
curse, and the sea-salts to cheer 
lustily. 

At Kenmare six more pas 
sengers were squeezed on board 
and, once on the move again, 
Thackeray found himself wedged 
between two attractive young 
women. The sailors were now 
perched on the high  super- 
structure, while on the seat below 
the novelist made virtue of neces- 
sity by keeping one arm firmly 
around a feminine waist—purely 
for mutual support. It was un- 
availing however; the future author 
of Vanity Far found himself 
suddenly on the roadside, his lady 
friend beside him with her legs in 
the air, to the sound of raucous 
laughter from the super-structure. 
Luckily no injuries were suffered 
and the rest of the thirty-seven 
mile journey was completed with- 
out incident. 

Killarney was in festive mood 
for the annual races. Hotels and 
inns were packed to capacity by 
Irish and foreign tourists. It was 
the age of the rollicking, hard- 
drinking, horse-whipping Irish 
squireen; the years when Ireland 
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boasted over 8,000,000 people; it 
was the eve of Repeal Year, when 
those millions flocked te the 
Monster Meetings to hear O’Con- 
nell thunder threat after threat to 
a frightened government; it was an 
era of national resurgence with 
Armageddon plainly at hand. 

Alas, that whole world was soon 
to crash in ruins, with political 
defeat at Clontarf in 1843, and 
three years of massacre by artificial 
famine in 1845-47. When 
Thackeray sat down each night to 
write his diary, he was uncon- 
sciously preserving for posterity 
an intimate picture of an Ireland 
that was scon to be no more. 

At a public race dinner on the 
evening of his arrival he found 
himself eating salmon and venison 
and drinking port and sherry with 
the devil-may-care squireens of 
Cork and Kerry who talked horse, 
horse and horse all night long. 
The open-hearted cordiality over- 
whelmed him and he felt happily 
at ease in this exciting company. 

On returning to his hotel he 
was ambushed by the five jolly 
tars, armed with a bottle of 
whiskey, and his first night in 
Killarney ended in an orgy of 
songs and speeches, in the course 
of which he learned to his 
astonishment that three of his 
rowdy companions were Irish 
lawyers. 

Next morning he watched the 
crowded streets from his hotel 
window with lively interest. He 
was an accomplished artist as well 
as writer, and in the book of his 
tour, The Irish Sketch Book, he 
has captured many a vivid vignette 


of that Ireland of a century ago. 

The streets below were swarm- 
ing with blue-cloaked women and 
gossiping men; street stalls sold 
linen, crockery and cheese; egg 
and milk vendors squatted on the 
pavements; “carts, cars, jingles, 
barouches, horses and vehicles of 
all descriptions rattle presently 
through the streets”, bound for 
the lake, where a stag-hunt was 
being held. 

And tec the hunt hurried 
Thackeray, accompanied by the 
iniquitous law-marines, who had 
now aN opportunity to justify their 
gold braid and yachting regalia. 
At the Lower Lake they embarked 
in a rowing-boat into a low mist 
and drizzle that obscured the 
mountains and made the islands 
loom grey and dim. As they drew 
near the Isle of Innisfallen they 
heard music coming over the 
waters; it was Father Mathew’s 
contribution to the scene, “ the 
Temperance band, with its drums, 
trumpets and wives ”. 

After they put ashore here the 
mist lifted and Thackeray got his 
first view of his surroundings: 

“.. . @ beautiful little ruin of a 
Saxon chapel lying gentle, delicate 
and plaintive on the shore, some 
noble trees around it, and beyond, 
presently, the tower of Ross 
Castle: island after island appear- 
ing in the clearing sunshine, and 
the huge hills throwing their 
misty veils off, and wearing their 
noble robes of purple.” 

It was a.richer scene than that 
of today in some ways. The golden 
eagle still quartered the high 
ridges of the Reeks, wheeling high 
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in the sky at sunset; beneath his 
all-seeing eye the red deer still 
roamed the hills in their wild state, 
making stag-hunting a favourite 
sport. 

This particular stag-hunt proved 
a disappointment, as the beaters 


on the mountains had failed to 
drive a stag towards the waiting 
dogs by the lake-side. The vivid 
scene on lake and shore, however, 
amply compensated the observant 
novelist. 

A barge drifting by with a 
green flag sweeping the waters, 
steered by the President of the 
sports, John O’Connell, brother of 
the Liberator; a boatload of 
Cambridge University students; 
Her Majesty’s army of occupa- 
tion represented by “dandy 
dragoons, stiff, silent, slim, fault- 
lessly appointed, solemnly puffing 
cigars ”; an old Irish piper playing 
to picnicking gentry; a young 
German singing a ballad by Hauff 
to accordion accompaniment; on 
the fringe of the gathering, long- 
haired, barelegged girls _ selling 
whiskey and goatsmilk. 


KILLARNEY 39 


As the day wore on he ached 
for the comfort of his hotel, but it 
was only after seven hours’ rowing 
on Loch Leane and Muckross 
Loch, and a forced climb to the 
top of Ross Castle, that he escaped 
from the clutches of “those marine 
lawyers” who were so intent on 
proving their seaworthiness. 

Next day he followed the vas: 
throng to the Killarney Races and 
“never saw so many handsome 
faces ”, being particularly attracted 
by the innocent flirtations of “the 
young female peasantry”. The 
course he regarded as “ one of the 
most beautiful spots that ever was 
seen”. The bright, intelligent 
crowd enthralled him; but the 
races horrified him, as the first two 
produced two fatal accidents 
among the squireen jockeys. To 
his disgust the gaiety continued 
unabated and the gladiatorial gal- 
lants mounted horses for the next 
race. The fastidious Mr. Thackeray 
did not wait for it, but returned to 
his hotel disgusted “as a man and 
a Cockney ”. 

On the following day he found 
solace in solitary walks through 
the green bowers of Muckross and 
in a visit to Torc waterfall. But he 
had such a love of comfort and 
good living that he could never be 
at ease with wild nature. For him 
none of Killarney’s beautiful 
panoramas was perfect unless it 
had a lunch-basket prominent in 
the foreground. 

He completed his visit with a 
stroll down the alleys of the town 
and was appalled with the poverty 
he saw. He would not accept that 
absentee landlordism was to blame; 
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he could not appreciate that the 
root cause of these evils was the 
confiscation of the people’s lands 
by military freebooters and the 
abolition of their private property 
by the Penal Laws, both crimes 
being perpetuated by the rack- 
rents. 

Thackeray left Killarney for 
Tralee on a Bianconi coach, dis- 
covering to his horror that he was 
once again in the company of 


young squireens who talked “horse” 
for three solid hours; “they did 
not utter one single word on any 
other subject”. So passed from 
the Killarney scene one of its most 
interesting chroniclers. And soon 
the scene he sketched passed 
away too, for three years later 
came the horseman whom nobody 
had talked of: The Black Horse- 
man of the Apocalypse—the uni- 
versal symbol of famine. 


obs, 
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“ Greatest Smoker in Europe” 
NE of the most peculiar of all epitaphs appears in a Rotter- 
dam, Holland, graveyard on a stone inscribed: 
Here lies 
Tom Klaes 
The greatest smoker in Europe 
He broke his pipe 
Fuly 4th, 1872 
Mourned by his family and 
All tobacco merchants 
STRANGER, SMOKE FOR HIM 
—The Advocate. 


They are Living Longer 
URING the twenty-five years from 1926 to 1951, the expecta- 
tion of life in Northern Ireland for a boy at birth increased 
by over ten years and for a girl by nearly thirteen years. In 
1926 the expectation for a boy was nearly fifty-five and a half 
years and for a girl just over fifty-six. The 1951 figures are 
sixty-five and a half and nearly sixty-nine. 

In 1926, expectation of life was virtually the same for men 
and women at all ages; but owing to a greater decline in the 
death-rate for women, their expectation of life now exceeds 
that for men at all ages. At the age of forty-five men had an 
expectation of 25.3 years in 1926; this has risen to 26.9. The 
figure for women of the same age has increased from 25.8 to 
29.3. 

—Northern Ireland News Bulletin. 
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Are blue-eyed people 
dreamers? Do they live 
longer ? 


The Truth 


about 


Blue Eyes 


DAVID GUNSTON 
OU @® 


yHy are blue eyes the most 

/ popular? Legends, fairy 

stories and popular novels 
are full of dimpled, blue-eyed chil- 
dren, bashful, blue-eyed maidens 
and handsome, blue-eyed heroes. 
Dark eyes only rarely appear to 
denote beauty but often they are 
mentioned to suggest treachery, 
while grey eyes usually denote 
cruelty or hardness (they have to 
be “ steely”, by the way). 

Green eyes go to Hell. Black 
eyes go to Purgatory. Grey eyes go 
to Paradise. Blue eyes go to 
Heaven intends to suggest that it is 
the blue-eyed folk who come off 
best. But why biue eyes? 

Well, to begin with, blue eyes 
are something of a fraud. There is 
no actual blue pigment or colour 


in them. The blue shade so imme- 
diately recognisable is due to a 
kind of optical illusion affecting 
eyes of all colours. The iris, or 
coloured part of the eye, get its 
colour from a series of layers of 
different-shaded material super- 
imposed. First is a universal 
layer of dark brown, almost 
blackish material, and over this 
lies a thin whitish layer consisting 
of tiny blood-vessels, with walls 
thick enough to prevent the red 
colour showing through. So these 
eyes, when viewed from the out- 
side, appear blue, but their colour 
is really only the dark background 
showing through the lighter, semi- 
transparent layer. Blue-eyed people 
have only these two layers, but 
those with brown, grey or speckled 
eyes have a third layer which pro- 
duces the colours we see. 

Nearly all new-born babies have 
deep blue or violet-blue eyes, and 
here again, to the frequent dis- 
appointment of mothers who want 
their children to be blue-eyed, the 
colour is rather a fraud. For in a 
few months it inevitably fades, 
giving place to the permanent iris 
colour, light blue, grey, green or 
brown. At first the surface layers 
of pigment are absent in white 
babies, and the colour of the blood 
shows through. 


Apart from the mere beauty of 
blue eyes, it is the characteristics 
allegedly connected with them that 
seem to lead people to covet 
them. Character-readings from eye 
colours and features are well- 
known and generally unreliable, 
but the commonest attributes of 
the blue-eyed are perhaps based 
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less on superstition than the others. 
And they are all pleasant and de- 
sirable. 

Almost by common consent, 
blue eyes indicate the dreamer, the 
optimist, the sensitive, imagina- 
tive and sometimes rather un- 
worldly artist, the kindly, affec- 
tionate, and usually courageous 
person, Certainly many men of 
genius and many great artists have 
been blue-eyed, and the legend of 
blue-eyed heroes is less of a myth 
than might be thought. From 
Leander to Nelson (according to 
at least one authority) men of 
action and high courage have had 
blue eyes. Other famous persons 
described by contemporaries as 
blue-eyed include the poet Shelley, 
Schubert, Chopin, Bellini, Thomas 
Carlyle, John Knox, James I, 
Richard the Lionheart, Sir Walter 
Scott and Queen Anne. 

A common fallacy about blue 
eyes is that their owners, possibly 
being persons of some artistic 
power and uncommon sensitivity, 
have correspondingly weaker eye- 
sight. Blue eyes suggest the 
dreamer and the fellow with poor 
vision. This notion was exploded 


Inn-genious ! 


during the recent war when a re- 
markably high proportion of pilots 
had light, and especially blue, 
eyes. The keenest-eyed were nearly 
always blue-eyed. 

On the testimony of more than 
one experienced optician, this is 
also true among other men of 
action, said to be more often 
possessed of blue eyes than any 
other colour. Certainly blue eyes 
denote swift and keen vision, not 
the revérse. Incidentally, the same 
is also true among animals. Crea- 
tures with naturally blue eyes, and 
those like wall-eyed horses or 
ponies, with one blue and one 
normal dark eye, seem to be gifted 
with very good sight, often better 
than the normal. 

There are possibly more advan- 
tages in being blue-eyed than 
might at first be imagined. Accord- 
ing to a survey published by a big 
German insurance company, blue- 
eyed people were safer risks, en- 
joying generally a longer span of 
years, than those with grey or 
brown eyes. But such claims have 
to be viewed against the indisput- 
able fact that eye colour tends to 
fade or change as time goes on. 


E hotel clerk was getting a trifle weary. “Look, Mr. 
O’Quibble, I’ve told you a dozen times already—we have 


no rooms left. We’re full up.” 


O’Quibble was persistent. “If President O’Kelly came in, 
would you have a room for him?” 

“Why, of course,” exclaimed the clerk. 

“Well, let me have his room—he’s not coming.” 


E’D like to see some of those folk who fancy they could run 
the earth make a start on a small garden. 


—Dublin Opinion. 
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Patcheen Gets Even 
QUR FAMILY [THE MARTINS OF 

Connemara] took in The 
Times, the subscription for which 
cost ten guineas a year, and the 
paper reached us two days after 
it was published, Monday’s copy 
arriving on Wednesday afternoon, 
and so forth. Irish newspapers 
cost fourpence apiece. The Dublin 
Evening Packet and Evening Mail 
were published only three times a 
week, but Saunders’ News-letter 
appeared every day. 

There was a tax of a penny 
three-farthings upon each single 
copy, with a further impost of 
half-a-crown upon every advertise- 
ment that exceeded ten lines in 
length, so that the profits of news- 
paper proprietors were not so 
great. 

On one of our visits to Dublin 
we b-ought up in our train one of 
our numerous hangers-on, a sharp 
lad, who, in the language of the 
West, we called Patcheen, and 
who had a very pretty conceit of 
himself. One evening my grand- 
father, hearing the Evemng 
Packet being cried in the street, 
sent Patcheen out with the requi- 
site fourpence to buy a copy. 
Patcheen speedily returned, but 
one glance at the sheet which he 
had brought revealed that, what- 
ever interest its contents might 
possess, they lacked the charm of 


novelty. The newsvendor, detect- 
ing the raw country lad at a 
glance, had palmed off a week-old 
paper upon him. 

“ Ah, Patcheen, you'll need to 
sharpen your wits here,” said my 
grandfather, not sorry to take him 
down a peg, “or these Dublin 
jackeens will be too many for 
you.” 

Patcheen vanished in a trice, 
paper and all. In an hour he re- 
turned triumphant with a news- 
paper, the moist smell and exact 
folds of which proclaimed it as 
fresh from the printer’s hands. 

“ Ho, ho! So you overtook the 
rapscallion,” said my grandfather. 

“No, he got beyant me,” re- 
turned Patcheen seriously, “so I 
,ctied that paper meself till I had it 
sould, an’ thin I bought the right 
one.” 

—J. M. CALLWELL, Old Irish 
Life (1912). 


Bravo! Well Done! 

JouHN Joyce [JAmMEs Joyce’s 
father] was not born a failure; 

he achieved it. Competent con- 

noisseurs compared his tenor voice 

to the best in Europe, yet he never 

bothered to train it properly. 

He failed in politics as well as 
in business. In his early forties, 
John Joyce was left with nothing 
but a pension of {11 a month. He 
was the father of a dozen children, 
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but he rarely worked again— 
though he lived to be eigiiy-three. 
Drunk or sober, he affected a 
monocle but slipped easily into the 
language of a stevedore. 

—Time. 


MY FATHER, JOHN JOYCE, HAD 

a jolly time of it with his 
hard-drinking friends of that hard- 
drinking generation. But he had 
failed in all the careers that had 
seemed open so promisingly before 
him—as a doctor, as an actor, as 


a singer, as a commercial secre-. 


tary, and lastly as a_ political 
secretary. He belonged to that 
class of men regarding whom it is 
impossible to postulate any social 
system of which they could be 
active members . . . It is astonish- 


ing that a father with so little 


character could beget a son with 
so much. 

At one of the concerts in which 
my father was the star singer, the 
accompanist was a professor of the 
Dublin Conservatory of Music. , 

One of my father’s songs had an 
introduction, nearly a page long, 
which he liked, but the professor, 
instead of playing it, strummed a 
few chords of his own and nodded 
to my father to begin . . 

My father turned round famili- 
arly to his accompanist and said 
in loud approval: “ Bravo! Well 
done! Good man!” 

There was so much laughter 
that it was some time before the 
professor could at last play the 
music. 

—STANISLAUS JoycE, My 
Brother's Keeper (Viking, 
New York.) 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


CHD O OOOOH noOoOne 

WO Presbyterian shop assist- 

ants got jobs with a Catholic 
grocer in Northern Ireland. In 
the afternoon they used to walk 
outside while the family said the 
daily Rosary. 

Anxious to know whether 
they were giving satisfaction, 
one of them tiptoed up to the 
window to see if he could over- 
hear the family’s remarks after 
the prayers were over. 

In a moment or two he rushed 
back to his friend, overjoyed. 

“We're safe,” he whispered, 
“| heard them saying ‘ May the 
divine assistants remain always 
with us.’” 

—Aodh de Blacam, The Black 

North. 


eT tt et et err er ere 
PAH HH HHH HH HAH HHH He 


Fust His Luck 


MAN WHO LIVED IN CORK WAS 

notorious for being always be- 
hind time for everything. He knew 
his failing, and was rather touchy 
about it. 

One night, stumbling out of a 
saloon, he lurched into a yard, fell 
against a door, which gave way, 
and finished his slumbers peace- 
fully in the shed, which was the 
storehouse of an undertaker. 

In the morning he awoke, 
rubbed his eyes in astonishment 
at the strange surroundings amid 
which he found himself, and after 
recollecting his own pet proclivity, 
as he ruefully surveyed all the 
empty coffins, ejaculated : 

“Just my usual luck. Late for 
the Resurrection.” 


A friend of mine was wont to 
reward his car-driver with a glass 
of whiskey, and gave it to him in 








“Yowre O.K. now, Pudski—for a moment I thought I 
brought the wrong key.” 





an antique glass, which did not 
contain as much as cabby wished 
for. 

“That’s a very quare glass, 
captain,” says he. 

“ Yes,” replied Captain Stevens; 
“that’s blown glass.” 

“ Why, Captain,” says the car- 
man, “the man that blew it must 


—Dublin Opinion. 


have been damned short in the 
breath.” 
—SAMUEL M. Hussey, Rem- 
iniscences of an Irish 
Land Agent (1904). 


Chequemate! 
OVER CAPEL STREET BRIDGE 
loom the pillars of Dublin’s 
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City Hall, scene of many great 
historic happenings. 

But the best story of a City Hall 
gathering concerns Parnell, the 
uncrowned King of Ireland. His 
fellow citizens gathered at one 
stage to pay him homage and, 
more practically, give him a small 
token of their appreciation. All the 
important people were there; 
chains burnished, speeches ready, 
everybody ready to listen to his- 
toric phrases. 

In came Parnell and, before any- 
one could utter a word, he asked 
casually where the cheque was. 
The speechless chairman handed 
it to him. Parnell pocketed it and 
walked out. 

The quickest 
history was over. 

—The Irish Hotelier. 


presentation in 


The Brigand—in Person 
QN OUR ARRIVAL IN ParRIS AFTER 

my escape from Ireland my 
friend and I got into an omnibus, 
which brought us to an English- 
owned hotel. There we dined to- 
gether, some dozen or so of the 
passengers. After dinner my friend 
and I had champagne. While dis- 
cussing its merits the conversation 
turned on Ireland. 

Opinions, of course, varied. 
Mine, it need scarcely be added, 
to an Englishman’s ear sounded 


bloodily (I was disguised as a 
clergyman) and I urged them 
with the vehemence of baffled 
hope. 

An old English gentleman of 
that quiet school which affects 
liberality and moderation, but en- 
tertains deepest animosity, depre- 
cated the violence of my pro- 
Young-Ireland language and sen- 
timents, and expressed his painful 
astonishment at hearing such 
opinions from the mouth of a 
“clergyman ”. “They would not 
be unbecoming,” added he, with 
great bitterness, “in that san- 
guinary brigand, Doheny.” 

Involuntarily, my friend and 
myself burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, whereupon he 
wrathfully demanded an explana- 
tion of the laugh. I said: “I 
laughed because I am that same 
sanguinary Doheny”; and pulling 
off my wig I added: “ Me voila at 
your service.” 

The sudden appearance of him 
who answered the incantations of 
the weird sisters could not produce 
a greater panic. Chairs tumbled 
in every direction, and their occu- 
piers fled the room, leaving myself 
and my friend ample space to 
enjoy the joke and the champagne 
in undisturbed quiet. 

—MIcHAEL DouHENy, The 
Felon’s Track (1849). 


wa 
oF 


“ T7ow many kinds of wood are used in making a match?” 
“Two. He would and she would!” 


Rod Sicn:. “Our telephone poles hit cars only in self- 
defence.” 





Setting out on an errand of mercy, they were 
to battle for forty-nine hours in tempestuous seas 


Life-Boat Heroes of Ballycotton 


PATRICK HOWARTH 


T was during a south-easterly 

gale in February, 1936, that the 

village of Ballycotton, County 
Cork, underwent an experience 
which will always be remembered. 
By Sunday February gth the gales 
had already been blowing for two 
days, and on that day and the next 
the coxswain of the life-boat, fear- 
ing she might be driven against 
the breakwater, ran ropes to her to 
protect her. 

Down in the harbour the sea 
was tearing great stones out of the 
breakwater and hurling them 
about like pebbles, but all night 
Coxswain Sliney and some of the 
other fishermen had been trying to 
secure their boats. 

The honorary secretary of the 
life-boat station, Robert Mahony, 
the postmaster, spent most of the 
night near the harbour expecting 
trouble, but it was not until eight 
in the morning that a message 
reached him: Daunt Rock light- 
ship, with eight men on board, 
had broken from her moorings and 
was drifting in the direction of 
Ballycotton. 

Mr. Mahony passed on the mes- 
sage. Like everyone else in Bally- 
cotton, he has a deep respect for 


Coxswain Sliney’s judgment, and 
he did not give him any orders, 
for he did not believe it would be 
possible to take the life-boat out. 

When the people saw the life- 
boat put out to sea they could 
hardly believe their senses. Spray 
was flying over the lantern of the 
lighthouse, 196 feet above the 
water. All that the people ashore 
could do was wait and pray. No 
children went to school that day, 
and before Mass Father Thornhill 
asked the congregation to “ pray 
for the crew of the Ballycotton 
life-boat, which has gone out on 
an errand of mercy”. 

A mile out Coxswain Sliney de- 
cided to take the life-boat through 
the sound between two islands. By 
doing so he saved half a mile. The 
seas in the sound were even worse 
than in the open, and after coming 
off the top of one sea the life-boat 
fell into the trough of the next 
with such a thud that everyone 
believed the engines had gone 
through the boat. 

After passing through the sound 
the coxswain ran before the wind 
along the coast. Some six miles 
from Ballycotton the seas became 
worse, and Sliney decided he 


Condensed from The Life-Boat Story. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London. 21s.) 
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must put out the canvas drogue to 
steady the boat. To do this he 
eased the engines; a heavy, curl- 
ing sea came over the port quarter, 
filled the cockpit, and knocked 
down every man on board. When 
they recovered they found that the 
drogue ropes had fouled, but the 
drogue was drawing. 

The rain which had been falling 
turned to sleet; they could see no 
sign of the lightship. The coxswain 
decided he must make for the 
lightship’s usual position in the 
hope of finding her on the way. 
He went on for seven miles, but 
came to the conclusion he must 
make for Cobh, in the hope of 
getting information. Here he 
learned of the lightship’s position. 
He ordered the life-boat out again. 

Mr. Mahony in the meanwhile 


had been trying to obtain infor- 
mation about the position of the 


lightship. He had driven to 
Cloyne along a road made nearly 
impassable by fallen trees; he had 
then gone on to Midleton, where 
he found a message giving the 
lightship’s position. From there 
he sent telegrams to the life-boat 
stations at Courtmacsherry and 
Youghal, informing them that the 
Ballycotton life-boat was out, and 
succeeded in making a telephone 
connection with Cobh, when he 
learnt that the Ballycotton life-boat 
had put in to the harbour and had 
put to sea again. 

It was just after midday when 
the life-boat found the lightship. 
The lightship had an anchor down 
and was a quarter of a mile south- 
west of the Daunt Rock and half 
a mile from the shore. Two vessels 


were standing by. One was H.M. 
destroyer Tenedos, the other the 
S.S. Innisfallen. When the life- 
boat arrived the steamer left. 

The crew of the lightship were 
determined not to leave her. The 
lightship, some distance from her 
correct position, was a constant 
danger to navigation. But her crew 
could not be certain that her 
anchor would hold and they asked 
the life-boat to stand by. 

For some three hours the life- 
boat steamed and drifted, pitched 
and rolled in seas too bad to allow 
her to anchor. Then the gale eased 
for a time, and the destroyer tried 
to float a grass line with a buoy 
attached, in the hope of getting a 
cable to the lightship and taking 
her in tow. The life-boat picked 
up the buoy and passed it to the 
lightship, but the line parted. For 
two hours during which they were 
continually swept by heavy seas, 
the destroyer and the life-boat 
tried to effect a connection with 
the lightship, but all their efforts 
failed. 

Darkness fell; it was impossible 
to approach the lightship; and as 
the destroyer intended to stand by 
all night, the life-boat returned to 
Cobh. It was half-past nine at 
night by the time they reached the 
harbour. In Ballycotton everyone 
had been waiting for news. 

In the evening Mr. Mahony 
decided to set out for Cloyne in 
the hope of learning something. 
The telephone lines had been re- 
paired and he was able to speak to 
Sliney. The coxswain asked’ for a 
spare drogue and _ drogue-rope, 
tripping line and veering lines, 





LIFE-BOAT HEROES 


also for changes of underclothing 
for the crew. 

Some of the crew had a little 
sleep, but three men remained on 
board all the time. Then, early on 
the morning of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 12th, the life-boat put out 
again. When she reached the light- 
ship the destroyer left, for the 
Isolda, a vessel belonging to the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights, 
was expected from Dublin. 

All that day the life-boat re- 
mained at hand, only leaving the 
lightship to warn other vessels 
that they would be in danger if 
they did not alter course. The 
weather forecast in the evening 
offered no hope of improvement, 
and the lightship asked the life- 
boat to stand by all night. Sliney 
suggested that the time had come 
to take off the crew, but the cap- 
tain would not agree. With the 
gale blowing even more strongly 
from the south-east the Ballycotton 
life-boat stood by all that night. 

When daylight came the life- 
boat, continuously at sea for 
twenty-four hours, had little petrol 
left, and it was clear she must re- 
turn to Cobh. She reached the 
harbour at nine o’clock. The last 
twenty-five and a half hours had 
been spent at sea without food; 
every man had only one immediate 
wish, which was for tea, and they 
would not even wait for it to be 
made in a pot. They insisted on 
having the tea made in their cups 
and drank as it scalded their 
throats. 

There was some delay, and it 
was not until four o’clock in the 
afternoon that the life-boat was 


OF BALLYCOTTON 49 
OOOOH: 


HE Ballycotton life-boat had 

been away from her station 
for seventy-six and a half hours, 
on service for sixty-three hours 
and at sea for forty-nine hours. 

Towards the end of the forty- 
nine hours Coxswain Sliney had 
had to carry out a feat of sea- 
manship of the highest order and 
demand of his crew a response 
which even to men who. were 
fresh and in good physical con- 
dition would have been excep- 
tionally exacting. 

The service in which Patrick 
Sliney won his gold medal, his 
brother and the second coxswain, 
John Walsh, won the silver 
medal and his son and two other 
Slineys, John and William, as 
well as Thomas Walsh won the 
bronze medal, has had few 
equals and perhaps no superior 
in the history of the Life- 
boat Institution. 

—Patrick Howarth. 


able to put out again to stand by 
through another night of gales. 
The Isolda had arrived, and her 
captain told Sliney that he in- 
tended to stand by all night and 
then to try to take the iightship 
in tow. 

About eight o’clock a huge sea 
swept over the lightship and 
carried away the forward of the 
two red lights, hoisted to show 
she was out of position. The wind 
shifted to south-south-east, and 
the lightship drifted farther to- 
wards the Daunt Rock. About 
half-past nine Coxswain Sliney 
took the life-boat round the light- 
ship’s stern and had his search- 
light played on her. Now only 
sixty yards from the rock, if the 
wind shifted farther to the west 
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she would certainly strike it. The 
coxswain told the captain of the 
Isolda of the danger, but he could 
do nothing. Finally he agreed that 
the coxswain should try to take 
the crew off. 

Seas were sweeping right over 
the lightship. She was plunging on 
her cable, rolling from thirty to 
forty degrees and burying her star- 
board bow. She was fitted with 
rolling chocks, and as she rolled 
these threshed the water. Sliney 
realised he could do nothing but 
approach her from the stern and 
make quick runs in on her port 
side. The lightship was only 
ninety-eight feet long, and if the 
fifty-one-foot life-boat, coming in 
at full speed, ran too far, she would 
go over the cable and capsize. 
Every time she came alongside, 
the lightship, with her chocks 
threshing the water, might easily 
crash on top of the life-boat. 

All these dangers were clear to 
Sliney as he made his plan. He 
first went ahead of the lightship 
and pumped oil, but it had little 
effect in calming the seas. Then 
he went astern and drove at full 
speed alongside. One man jumped 
successfully, and the life-boat went 
astern. The second time she went 


in nobody jumped, and again she 
went astern. The third time five 
men jumped, leaving two aboard. 
Then came the fourth attempt. 
This time the lightship sheered 
violently and her counter crashed 
on top of the life-boat, smashing 
the rails and damaging fender and 
deck. The life-boat went in a fifth 
time, and nobody jumped. 

The crew saw what was happen- 
ing. The two .gemaining men, 
clinging to the rails, were unable 
to jump. Coxswain Sliney there- 
fore had to expose some of his 
crew to a new danger. He sent 
them forward, where they might 
be swept overboard, with orders 
to seize the two men as the life- 
boat came alongside. The orders 
were carried out; and the two men 
were dragged into the life-boat. 

The life-boat left the lightship, 
but the dangers to the crew were 
not over. One of the lightship’s 
crew, overcome by the effects of 
the strain, became hysterical. He 
wanted to jump overboard, and 
two men, themselves exhausted, 
had to hold him down by force. 
It was eleven o’clock on the night 
of Thursday, February 13th, when 
the life-boat put into Cobh har- 
bour for the last time. 


Punctuated with Applause ? 
HILE Richard Brinsley Sheridan was a member of the 
British Parliament he was once called upon to apologise to 
a fellow-member. He rose and said (and we reprint his remark 
without punctuation): “Mr. Speaker I said the honourable 
member was a liar it is true and I am sorry for it,” adding 
that the honourable member could place the punctuation marks 


where he pleased. 


HE who indulges bulges. 





The Freyers never use transfers to 
apply designs to their pottery 


Two Artists in Clay 


LOCHLINN 


RATTAN FREYER might have 

continued an academic career 

—he was at Cambridge and 
Dublin University and spent some 
years in adult education—but he is 
now making, with his French wife 
Madeleine at their remote home in 
the West of Ireland, some of the 
most distinguished modern pottery 
to be seen anywhere today. 

Theirs is a craft workshop: an 
art rather than an industry. 

But whether they are making an 
egg-cup or an exquisite supper- 
dish, there is the same meticulous 
attention to detail. 

When the clay has been washed 
through a series of fine sieves, a 
lump of it is placed on the potter’s 
wheel, kept revolving at speed by a 
foot treadle. The potter applies his 
hands to the revolving clay and 
shapes it. 

Put this way it seems simple, but 
the skill of the potter in working 
clay into perfect shapes of uniform 
thickness is uncanny. It requires 
the maximum concentration. 

Grattan Freyer established this 
pottery about eight years ago, and 
called it after a local place-name— 
the Terrybaun Pottery, on a hill 
above the little Mayo village of 
Pontoon, whose windows look out 
on blue hills and vast stretches of 
lake. 


MacGLYNN 


Madeleine Freyer applies the 
beautiful designs to the pottery 
before it goes to the kiln. Grattan 
Freyer has worked with one of the 
most famous makers of hand- 
pottery in Britain, and to his 
remote house in Mayo come special 
orders from governments and 
wealthy, titled people who wish to 
have their cups and _ saucers 
specially made. 

One peer ordered a jug because 
there was none on the market that 
exactly met his needs; and you’ll 
find the father of a family order- 
ing mugs or cups with his child- 
ren’s names on them, on the theory 
that the youngsters will take more 
interest in their meals if their cups, 
plates and saucers are bright and 
specially dedicated to them. 

Once a week the fire in the kiln 
is lit at 7 2.m., and it must be 
stoked steadily throughout the day 
—nearly every half-minute at the 
later stages—until by evening the 
temperature rises to 1,050 degrees 
centigrade. Native peat and local 
wood fuel is used instead of coal. 

The clay has been coming from 
Clarecastle, County Clare. The 
sand is washed out of it at Terry- 
baun, then the clay is sieved 
through meshes so fine they are 
scarcely visible through a magnify- 
ing glass. 
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When the pottery is moulded, 
and when the attractive designs 
have been applied by Madeleine 
Freyer, it goes to the kiln for about 
thirteen hours. 

At first, surprisingly, it was diffi- 
cult to persuade young people in 
the locality to learn this unusual 
art. Brian Kiernan came along as 
an apprentice, completed his five 
years, and he is now a fully- 
qualified potter. And now Michael 
Quinn (sixteen) and Cathleen 
Forde (fourteen) have started their 
apprenticeship—and are lucky in- 
deed to be with these partners who 
have set such a high standard. 

Madeleine Freyer and her hus- 
band never use “transfers” to 
apply designs; the decorations are 
free-hand, and the partners have a 
tematkable knowledge of old 


Celtic designs, which they some- 


times adapt to modern pottery. 

The coloured clays or “ slips ” 
are syringed on to the pieces of 
pottery. They look like a criss- 
cross of lines, or a crossword 
puzzle without black spaces; but 
soon, with a brush (and some- 
times a goose quill), the lines are 
diverted into fascinating designs. 

This is done when the pottery 
is half-dry, before it is sent to the 
furnace. If there is the slightest 
flaw in the finished article when it 
is returned from the furnace, it is 
rejected. 

Mr. Freyer’s work has set a very 
high artistic standard for Irish 
handmade pottery—no small 
achievement in a country which, 
at Belleek, Carrigaline, and a few 
other places, produces work re- 
garded by foreign experts as 
among the finest in the world. 


Lone Birds Are Wary 

[7 would seem that certain birds have a greater sense of hearing 
than others living in the same environment. Go to a spot 

where pheasants receive their daily feed of corn, and there 

lie for a while in ambush. Presently, from various quarters birds 

will appear upon the “feed”: pheasants, pigeon, moorhen, 

and a whole lot of smaller fry. 

Now, crack a twig or make a sharp click with the tongue 
and watch carefully the result. Pheasants and moorhen will 
instantly raise their heads and become acutely alert; the pigeon 
and smaller birds will continue to feed. From this experiment 
we can conclude that birds which feed in flocks are far less 
wary than those which forage on their own. 

Most species of the former habit appear to place sentries at 
vantage points to warn the fiock of approaching danger. Because 
of this, much of their natural alertness seems to have dulled. 

—Farmers’ Gazette. 


EREDITY is the bad traits little Tommy gets from the other 
side of the family. 





Do you know where the 
source of dreams 1s ? 


Inside 
Your Amazing 
Brain 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


To human brain is the most 


amazing piece of mechanism 
known. It weighs less than 
three pounds on the average. 

It is made up of nerve cells or 
neurons, about twelve billions of 
them. Parts of the brain are con- 
stantly active all the days and 
nights of your life. As you read 
these lines, the nerve cells are 
constantly beating out a rhythm of 
brain waves. In its own unrecorded 
code, the seat of man’s intelligence 
is tirelessly sending signals. 

Where do they go? What hap- 
pens to them? Thesé are questions 
that are still awaiting satisfactory 
answers. At one time, the brain 
was looked upon as a telephone 
exchange where messages sent in 
from the body’s outposts—eyes, 
ears, mouth, nose, and fingers— 
are relayed to the muscles they 


direct. Now it is known that the 
brain is also a reservoir of energy 
—a starting point for spontaneous 
activity. 

Each part of the body is con- 
trolled by a special part of the 
brain, the size of the brain area in 
each case being determined not by 
the size of the part to be controlled 
but by the amount of control that 
is necessary. 

For example, by stimulating 
the occipital lobes—those at the 
back of the head—patients have 
been made to see colour images in 
bright red, green, yellow, pink, 
blue, and grey. Stimulation of the 
occipital lobes almost always re- 
sults in such sights as a brilliant 
star, a ball, a flashing streak, a 
wheel, a spot, a shadow, or a light. 

On the other hand, the frontal 
lobes occupy most of the front 
half of the skull. Stimulation of the 
cortex at the back of these pro- 
duces motion of the legs, face, 
tongue, lips, eyes, fingers, or arms. 
Stimulation at a point on the right 
frontal lobe for instance, will make 
the patient double up his left arm. 

The mosi mysterious area of all 
is just above the ears. This is the 
source of dreams. When the elec- 
trode is brought to this centre, 
the patient dreams, uncontrollably, 
though he is still fully awake and 
able to describe the dream in de- 
tail, as if he were watching a 
movie! 

At the top of the human brain 
lies the cortex, the outer bark or 
roofbrain—a sheet of grey matter 
whose nerve fibres are housed in 
the bulging cerebral hemispheres. 


Condensed from God’s World and You. (The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, U.S.A. $3.95) 
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Strangely enough, each patient’s 
brain cortex shows individual 
variations. It is just as character- 
istic as his fingerprints. 

Stimulation of a small convolu- 
tion of the cortex of the brain may 
make the patient think he smells 
something. It is usually reported to 
be a strange, unpleasant odour, 
like burning rubber. On the other 
hand, stimulation of cortex areas 
at the side of the brain produces 
such sounds as “clicking like 
crickets at night,” or “a rushing 
sound like a bird flying,” or “a 
low-pitched motor.” In one experi- 
ment a woman insisted she heard 
someone rapping on the door. 

The question of brain tumours 
is of interest to everyone, and 
much progress has been made in 
recent years in the field of brain 
surgery. Brain operations have 
always been considered among the 
most delicate that the surgeon is 
called upon to perform. Great skill 
with the scalpel is required to cut 
through the coverings of the brain. 
A tiny slip may easily result in 
death. 

Early diagnosis of a _ brain 
tumour is essential—and for years 
this was the stumbling-block. To- 
day, thanks to a young University 
of Minnesota scientist, who 
thought of combining a certain 
red dye with radioactive isotopes, 
more than 95 per cent. of brain 
tumours can be found and pin- 
pointed accurately and in record 
time. 

The scientist, Dr. George E. 
Moore, knew that the dye, fluores- 
cein, has a strange affinity for 
tumourous tissue. Injected into the 


we... me bn bn a a be bt bk a PR A 
WHERE YOU WORRY 

HE part of your brain with 

which you do your worrying 
has now been located. It con- 
sists of fibre projections from 
the frontal lobes of the brain. 
The exact location of these 
worry fibres was reported by Dr. 
John F. Fulton of Yale Univer- 
sity. 

The full significance of this 
discovery is yet to be realised, 
but it is hoped that the severing 
of these projections may prove 
helpful in the treatment of cer- 
tain mental illnesses. 

—Dr. O. A. Battista. 
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blood stream, it collects at the 
tumourous point. 

Dr. Moore’s discovery has now 
been developed into an ingenious 
machine of diagnosis? the new 
isotron brain-tumour detector. 
With this amazing machine, a 
Geiger Counter is used to locate 
the concentration area of the radio- 
active fluorescein. Now a 20 per 
cent. improvement in accuracy of 
brain tumour diagnosis is possible. 

We have, indeed, learned much 
about the human brain, about how 
signals are received by it and how 
messages are transmitted to all 
parts of the body. 

Professor Warren McCulloch of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology estimates that if a cal- 
culating machine had only 
10,000,000 vacuum tubes (as 
against the brain’s twelve billion 
neurons), it would take the power 
of the Niagara River to keep it 
from overheating. 

The brain is cooled by a com- 
paratively small river of blood. 
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When awake and in full operation, 
it raises the temperature of a pint 
of circulating blood one-half degree 
a minute. 

During a lifetime, it could store 
fifty times more information than is 
contained in the 9,000,000 volumes 


What is even more amazing is 
that, as you read these lines, 
billions of electrical messages 
must pass along the nerve cells in 
your brain in split-second time 
and come together in an orderly 
manner to make what you read 


of the Library of Congress. intelligible! 
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Fallacies—Every One 


E world is full of false coins. Many of these fallacies con- 
cern health. 

As a medical man, I am sceptical of the deadly nature of 
chills, night air, draughts, damp sheets and smells emanating 
from drains. So long as one does not react apprehensively to 
these perils, by becoming tense, miserable and fearsome of 
their effect, they possess no power to hurt one. 

It is said that the widespread use of aluminium saucepans 
is responsible for many mysterious illnesses. Personally, I 
regard this as without justification. I also regard it as unneces- 
sary to get food out of an opened tin as quickly as possible. 

Bergson Evans points out other home superstitions in his 
book, The Spoor of Spoofs, among them the idea that it is 
bad for a watch, or a clock, to have its hands turned back- 
wards. It is only a clock “which strikes” that can be upset 
by this treatment, for the wheel attached to the hands is con- 
nected with the rest of the clock, or watch, only by friction. 

There are many doubtful statements about household glass, 
such as the one that a spoon (preferably silver) will prevent a 
glass from being cracked by hot water. The theory is that, 
being a good conductor, the spoon absorbs most of the heat. 
But everything” will depend on the size and thickness of the 
spoon and the glass, and on how quickly the hot water is 
poured in. 

Finally, when you lean a poker against the back of the fire- 
place, to make it draw, you are practising magic. 

—KENNETH WALKER. 


[F you build a better mousetrap, the world will beat a path 
to your door. You can get the same results by not paying 
your bills. 





Is it his Irish ancestry that gives to 
Sidney Nolan’s canvases their 
strange, compassionate power ? 


He’s One of Australia’s Greatest 
Painters 


PATRICK 


N painting several distinguished 
soll anog such as William Dobell, 

Russell Drysdale and Arthur 
Boyd, reveal a mature and original 
view which augurs well for the 
future of the visual arts in Aus- 
tralia. It is interesting to note in 
this context th: emergence of a 
talent, singularly original and 
sophisticated, and decidedly Aus- 
tralian. I refer to the brilliant work 
of Sidney Nolan, from the State 
of Victoria. 

Nolan is the most original artist 
to have come out of Australia for 
many years. He is in a double 
sense an Australian painter, in 
that he uses in his work not only 
the present Australian scene but 
also ideas and stories of the past 
which form an integral part of 
Australian life. 

Nolan’s imagery, whether of the 
stark township in the outback, or 
of the one hotel in town with its 
wooden facade and corrugated iron 
roof, his sombre men with large 
hats slouching long-legged in the 
saddle or standing motionless in 
the shade of a verandah or tree, all 
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convey an atmosphere, tense and 
luminous, of the back of beyond in 
the pioneering days. 

His fabulous birds, ranging vast 
against the hot sky, his great rivers 
and forgotten towns, stand in the 
memory like distant cousins from 
the past, whose presence had been 
suspected, but never realised until 
now. 

Many of these paintings centre 
round the extraordinary escapades 
of the bush-ranger Edward Kelly, 
famous in 19th century Australia. 

Born in a bad year under an evil 
star, he was a man of turbulent 
courage and outstanding ability, 
who defied the law not only in 
order to keep himself and his 
family alive, but also in primitive 
fashion to right what he considered 
wrongs in the social order of the 
time. Kelly reaped the inevitable 
consequences of his deeds, and be- 
fore he was twenty-five died on the 
scaffold. 

Nolan’s paintings of Kelly and 
of other celebrated characters— 
such as the convict Bracefell and 
the unfortunate Scottish lady, Mrs. 


Far and Wide 
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Frazer, who was shipwrecked off 
the Queensland coast and lived 
among the aborigines—bring these 
figures to vivid life. History is re- 
told in terms of vision and of 
myth; explorers like the romantic 
and ill-starred Burke and Wills 
cross his canvases as beings from 
another world. 

Borne in Melbourne on _ the 
22nd April, 1917, Nolan had par- 
ents of Irish descent. In 1938 he 
began to paint, developing so 
rapidly that he held his first one- 
man exhibition in Melbourne in 
1940. For three years he served in 
the Australian Army, and it was 
while stationed in the remote 
Wimmera district that he per- 
ceived the possibility of a new 
kind of interpretation of this 
strange landscape. 

In 1946 and 1947 he devoted 
much time to exploring the Kelly 
country in the north-east of Vic- 
toria, and here he began his series 
of poetic paintings of the bush- 
ranger’s brief and tragic life. 





(After a Sidney Nolan painting) 


The apparent simplicity of 
Nolan’s painting should not blind 
us to his skill in presenting ideas 
and images closely interlocked and 
forming a series of new visions of 
a whole continent only recently 
brought in an imaginative way to 
men’s minds. 

It is the force of ideas that gives 
Nolan’s work its peculiar intensity 
and power. For its feeling of pas- 
sion and violence, his remarkable 
Siege of Glenrowan may be com- 
pared, in a sense, with a painting 
by Delacroix, the famous picture 
Liberty Leading the People. 

Sidney Nolan has gone far and 
developed fast since his beginnings 
as an artist. After his Queensland 
tour in 1947, he made many jour- 
neys and sojourns in deserted parts 
of Australia. He has visited these 
islands several times, made a trip 
to the Far East, and lived in Italy 
and Greece. A number of success- 
ful exhibitions held in England, 
Australia and America culminated 
in the recent splendid show at the 
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Whitechapel Art Gallery, London. The rise of a uniquely talented 
Here Nolan’s strength and ranges Australian artist—whose work, 
of style could be seen fully for the moreover, is so much inspired by 
first time, exemplified by work his own land—is an encouraging 
from all periods of his painting portent to those who care about 
life. creative arts. 


One of Those Days 


MAN went to a friend’s house for dinner, and he noticed 

that as soon as his friend entered the door, he kissed his 
wife and told her how pretty she looked. After dinner, he did 
the same thing, and added a compliment on the quality of the 
meal. The man asked his friend if he always did that. 

“TI certainly do,” the friend replied. “ I’ve done it every day 
for the last twenty-two years. It keeps our marriage alive.” 

The visitor, highly impressed, said he hadn’t paid his wife a 
compliment nor kissed her for years, but he was going to 
change all that this very night. 

When he -arrived at home, he took his wife in his arms. 
“ Sweetheart,” he said, “ you really look wonderful.” Then he 
kissed her. “ I’m a lucky chap to have a sweet and loyal wife 
like you,” he added and kissed her again. 

Immediately, his wife burst into wild sobs. “ Darling,” the 
startled man asked, “ what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, everything’s gone wrong today,” his spouse wailed. 
“Tommy came down with the chicken-pox, the boiler broke 
down, the dinner was spoiled—and now you come home 
drunk!” 


Blowing Your Top 


"THERE is a school of psychiatrists who think that “ blowing 


> 


one’s top” is a good way to work off something bad. This 
view is held mostly by psychiatrists who cannot control their 
own tops. 

There is nothing to it. Blowing one’s top serves no good pur- 
pose; one blowing sets the habit more firmly for the next 
blowing. Children blow their tops; it is a childish adult who 
finds it necessary to do so. 

—Dr. JOHN SCHINDLER, How to Live 365 Days a Year. 


TRANGE how much you’ve got to know before you know how 
little you know. 





The poor Meath boy who became 
Viceroy of Peru 


The Dazzling Success of 


Ambrose O’Higgins 


GEORGE 


MBROSE HIGGIN’S mother 
aspired to see her son become 
a priest, which would cer- 
tainly be a rise in the world. The 
thing was taken for granted; but 
not by the boy. Adventure was in 
the Higgins blood, as well as the 
will to achieve. There was, for 
example, Uncle Patrick who had 
taken himself off to Cadiz. 
Whenever he was allowed to, 
Ambrose kept the pence he earned 
fetching and carrying for “the 
quality”, and at fifteen he had 
sufficient capital to implement the 
design he had formed when only 
nine or ten. So Ambrose Higgins 
left the paternal roof for the last 
time, took with him a steerage 
ticket for South America, and a 
case full of Brummagem goods. 
Ambrose had no knowledge of 
the language of the new land. He 
had no friends; no money; only 
the case of trumpery Brummagem 
goods, a pedlar’s capital. How did 
he do it, this ignorant emigrant ? 
An iron will ? Dauntless courage ? 
Vision ? Faith ? All of these. And 
they sufficed to bring him across 
the pampas, and the Cordilleras, 


GODWIN 


until, footsore, and nearly dead, he 
saw the distant skyline of the city 
of Santiago. 

Santiago proved a tough step- 
mother. In Lima, penniless, he 
secured one corner of a stall under 
the shadow of the great cathedral. 
There he displayed hopefully the 
goods from his battered case. 

The lad’s mind was alert. This 
great new land quickened his 
imagination. He considered it, the 
vast distances—the lack of roads. 
Why, he enquired, was there no 
proper highroad, with adequate 
rest-places along it ? 

Ambrose Higgins was not yet 
twenty when he secured govern- 
mental sanction to organise high- 
way improvements and to set up 
rest-houses. The new highway was 
a great success. Local politicians 
took credit for it. But the Viceroy 
of Chile had not been deceived. It 
was the foreign boy who had pro- 
moted the road scheme. He sent 
for him, and spoke to him some- 
what after this fashion : “We are 
being plagued by the raids of the 
Indians. Now you, who can make 
roads—can you fight battles ? ” 
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At San Carlos there stands a 
stoutly-built fort, and if you ask, 
you will be told that it was built 
by one Higgins, during his swift, 
decisive campaign against the 
Indians. . . . Yes, a long time ago : 
to be precise, 1770. 

It is one thing to defeat 
enemies, another to win over the 
defeated to friendship. Higgins did 
this by securing their confidence, 
for he was both just and humane. 

Higgins was by now a Colonel 
. .. soon he was a Brigadier. Then 
Higgins was appointed Intendant 
of Concepcion. One day, installed 
in the ornate palace of Concep- 
cion, he was told that a French 
navigator had come to town and 
desired to be presented. 

Higgins, central figure of a mag- 
nificent setting, seems to have felt 
it necessary to keep up the 
Higgins prestige. “The trouble 
with our family,” he explained, 
“and ’tis one of the oldest in 
Ireland, is that we suffered as 
adherents of the Stuart cause.” 
Impressed and edified, La Pérouse 
departed. He had been dined and 
wined by an adherent of the great, 
but ill-starred, Stuart cause! 

It was some time after that 
Higgins, maker of highways and 
vanquisher of Indians, launched 
out on lines reminiscent of Peter 
the Great: he founded a city : 
the great city of Ambrosio de 
Ballenan. 
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Higgins was by now a Major- 
General. He was, by common con- 
sent, the outstanding figure in the 
public life of the Republic. He was 
elected Viceroy of Chile. But one 
whose family had suffered in the 
Stuart cause may be forgiven, 
perhaps, a change of name. 
Exit Ambrose Higgins—enter 
Ambrosio O’Higgins. 

The Marquis Ambrosio O’Hig- 
gins, bearer of a fine title, entered 
Lima in state. In his honour a 
great inland Province, with some 
200,000 inhabitants, had been 
renamed after him. And it is so 
styled to this day—O’Higgins 
Province, Central Chile. 

Amid so dazzling a career, had 
the erstwhile peasant boy forgotten 
the old folks at home? He had 
not. As Ambrose rose in the world 
of distant Chile, so rose also the 
standard of living in Summerhill, 
in County Meath. It filtered in, 
this magical money, from the hand 
of good Father Kellett, the parish 
priest. 

The Marquis Ambrosio O’Hig- 
gins never returned to his native 
land. At the zenith of his career 
ever more exploits were demanded 
of him. He rose, gallantly, to each 
challenge. He accepted office as 
Viceroy of Peru. 

When the fabulous O’Higgins 
died in his eighty-second year, he 
was already a legend—and his fame 
shines in permanent memorials. 


E who loves liberty loves other men, but he who loves power 


loves only himself. 


WHy worry about getting older? When you stop getting 
older, you’re dead. 





Take, for instance, charms worked by 
love-lorn maidens 


I Learned Some Secrets of 
the Antrim Glens 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


SPENT two-and-a-half years 
| ne Glenhull in County 
Tyrone before leaving for 
Antrim in May, 1952. By then I'd 
made perhaps a dozen collections 
of folklore, each running to be- 
tween 200 and 300 pages. One 
collection at least contained 
“Popular Literature”: that is, 
folk anecdotes, fantastic stories, 
animal stories, religious tales and 
folk stories. 

Some of the motifs of these 
folk stories are international; some 
have motifs you find re-interpreted 
in plays, even in films: other 
tales have a content and expression 
far too human and robust, too 
Rabelaisian indeed even for this 
candid out-spoken age. Yet all 
were accepted and enjoyed around 
the firesides, especially when told 
by a story-teller who was a gifted 
artist. 

One story-teller in Tyrone had 
most of the gifts: verve in nar- 
ration, timing and pace, a sense of 
the dramatic: over the propoftions 
of a story he had no control—this 
was fixed by tradition, for every 
part of a story had to be faithfully 


repeated. He rarely made a ges- 
ture; instead, he used facial ex- 
pression and he used his voice, not 
in mimicry, but in imaginative, 
intelligent characterisation. He told 
me that he hadn’t told a story for 
thirty years. 

Some story-tellers wouldn’t even 
try to tell a tale lest they blunder 
in the telling: it was an art as 
sincere and precise as that. But in 
himself, that Tyrone story-teller 
symbolised the tragedy of both the 
folk-story and the story-teller to- 
day. People had forgotten he could 
tell stories; others, especially some 
of the younger generations, didn’t 
even know he had learned them, 
and were politely amused over my 
hero-worship of this man and one 
or two like him. But when I got 
him to broadcast a few of his tales 
everyone was amazed at his skill. 

I left Tyrone with much regret. 
The people were fine, sympathetic 
and helpful: not in a life-time 
could you reach the depths of con- 
fidence shared with me through 
folk-inquiry. In fact when I left 
Glenhull I felt I'd lived not 
almost three, but three score of 
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years inside the Tyrone mind. 

I once sheltered under a bush 
with a well-known Tyrone author 
and for half an hour I talked, idly 
as I thought, of folklore and of the 
supernatural, charms, witchcraft 
and all that. He wrote afterwards 
that he’d come away feeling he’d 
been talking to a Druid. Certainly, 
when I came to leave Glenhull it 
wasn’t a matter of pulling up a 
root, but of breaking roots. 

But I now knew more about 
folklore than ever before, and this 
knowledge helped me _ tremend- 
ously in Antrim. We went to live 
at Layde, outside Cushendall. The 
ruins of one of Antrim’s domestic 
castles stood beside our house. 
Below was the old monastery of 
Layde itself, the stone roof still 
intact; and further down was the 
little natural harbour of Obb, a 
Norse word I believe for “ port ”. 
In local folklore I found its asso- 
ciations with myth and monk 
and pillaging—and decent—Dane. 
“That would be a cold day on the 
braes of Layde,” an old Dane was 
said to have remarked to a Glens 
sailor in Denmark. 

All Antrim folklore has a sing- 
ular importance. Our folk research 
must be assessed against an overall 
Celtic background and culture. 
This background. or belt includes 
Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, the 
Isle of Man and, of course, Scot- 
land and Ireland. The link is 
strongest in Antrim; geography 
and popular history alone make 
that quite clear. 


Community lore, 


especially, 
underlines this relationship. Old 
house types had this common 


was in the Glens of Antrim 

about three years altogether, 
but my few years of residence 
didn’t stop Glens people from 
sharing with me folklore that 
ran into nine collections. Birth- 
Courtship - Love - and - Marriage 
was a rich vein. 

Love-charms, too. To quote 
a mild instance: how the un- 
washed shirt, taken from a 
man’s back, was said to arouse 
in the man a great “ wish and 
desire” for the girl who made 
the charm; she had to wear the 
shirt! 

These were told in terms of 
personal accounts about actual 
people—the real stuff of folk- 
lore. 

—Michael Jj. Murphy. 
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form, with a fire in the centre of 
the floor. In the Glens’ Fairy Lore 
is a character called “ The 
Grogock ”, a figure known only in 
Antrim, in one glen in Donegal, 
and in Scotland: he is the being 
who helps until paid for his ser- 
vices; he takes this as a rebuff and 
goes off wailing. Folklore collec- 
tors don’t let speculation deter- 
mine approach: but the Grogock 
could, in my opinion, show how 
racial memory defines a long-lost 
class that wanted to integrate with 
the invading tribes. 

Another Scots link was the 
game of Shinney, played in 
Antrim till fifty years ago: this 
form of hurling is still played in 
Scotland and known as Shinty. 

In Ireland, the Ulster Tale Cycle 
centres mainly around the exploits 
and feats of Cuchulain’ But in 
Scotland Ossian is a more fami- 
liar character in this category of 
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tales. One of our stories about 
Cuchulain tells of his forgotten 
son, reared in Scotland by the 
mother Cuchulain had abandoned. 
She sent the son over to Ulster to 
meet and fight Cuchulain. They do 
meet, but Cuchulain does not 
know the warrior he is fighting 
and so slays his own son. 

In Antrim, Ossian takes the 
place of Cuchulain and the fight is 
localised on Tieve Bulliagh. The 
name of this mountain could refer 
to a hillside where the custom of 
Boileying took place, and phoneti- 
cally I believe it could mean 
“side blow”. That’s the Glens 
version anyway, for in the story of 
the fight one used the stroke of 
thrusting his sword, while the 
other used the side blow that 
brought victory. 

A hundred years ago, and less, 
the Glens were almost without 
roads leading outside. So the 
Glensman thought less of setting 
out in a small boat for Glasgow 
than his descendant does today of 
motoring to Belfast. 

There’s such accounts as that of 
the man who rowed back for an 
overcoat he’d left behind after a 
meeting on Ailsa Craig. And much 
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folklore of crossings over the 
storied Sea of Moyle to help 
“friends” or relatives in spring 
and harvest, even at the calving of 
a cow. At Cushendun you can still 
see “ The Hollow of the Money” 
with its familiar stone of market 
authority: trading and _ barter 
took place here with the Scots 
unless, in a different frame of 
mind, they came up the Glens 
raiding for cattle and fowl. 

The more personal side of 
community folklore is a different 
matter. The family name is a 
strong, even self-conscious feature 
of the Glens life, for the Glens are 
still a folk entity. But so is 
Munterloney in Tyrone around 
Glenhull, so is Mourne in County 
Down: all have a local pride and 
sense of community. 

Speaking of a stranger, the 
Tyrone man will usually observe: 
“ But he’s a County Armagh man, 
not a native of here.” The Glens- 
man’s standard is more firm and 
immediate: “He’s not Glens” 
he’ll say, and leave it at that. 

Here’s another line they'll give 
you, with a-laugh: “ You’re a 
runner in the Glens till you have 
300 years of them behind you.” 


“[/M sorry about the way the Pie tastes, darling. It must be 


something I left out.” 


“Nothing you left out could make a pie taste like this. It 
must be something you put in.” 


“MY wife talks to herself.” 
“So does. mine, but she doesn’t realise it. She thinks 
I’m. listening.” 


—Dublin Opinion. 





Fohn Ford insists on making 
films his way... 


Poet in an 


Iron Mask 


MICHAEL KILLANIN 


their hundred and eighteenth 

picture. That is the almost 
staggering number of films made 
by John Ford. 

I have known Ford all my life. 
He may not always have made 
perfect films; but I caanot remem- 
ber him ever starting a new 
picture unless it is a subject which 
has a direct and personal appeal 
for him. 

It is perhaps his ability to 
breathe his own human ideas and 
generous idealism into his films 
which make them, whatever their 
content or setting, films with a 
special place in the cinema. 

Ford goes on the studio floor 
with a complete script. Whether 
this script is to reach the screen 
is another matter. He arrives on 
the set knowing exactly the result 
he wants from a particular scene. 
He has no unyielding ideas as to 
how this result is to be obtained. 

First he lets his artists walk 
through the scene. Then he takes 
them through again, interrupting 
to change a line or movement, 
gradually building up their actions 
until he has the picture in his mind 
of how it will look on the screen. 
He takes his time, is relaxed, 
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LORO KILLANIN, like John 

Ford, was born of an Irish 
father. He started life as a 
journalist and an assignment to 
Hollywood brought him into 
close association with John Ford. 

They had a common aim—to 
make a flourishing Irish film in- 
dustry. They worked together 
when Ford went to Ireland to 
make “The Quiet Man”; and 
Lord Killanin was producer of 
both “ The Rising of the Moon” 
and “ Gideon’s Day.” 

Lord Killanin’s grandfather 
and uncle were sponsors of the 
Irish Literary Theatre, which 
later became the Abbey. 
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good-humoured and patient as his 
keen mind alters, builds, rejects, 
and finalises. 

Then Ford hands over to the 
lighting cameraman and, taking 
his players right away, sits down 
in some quiet corner to rehearse. 
A quick explanation of what a 
character is feeling to ome, an 
indication of correct intonation to 
another, a  putting-at-ease for 
another, a change of words, a joke 
and then on to the set where he 
expects to make his shot in one 
“ take ”. 

No indecision here. Each tech- 
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nician is expected to know his job, 
have a quick answer to a question 
and always to be there when 
needed. Inefficiency is not 
tolerated. 

It is the introvert who struggles 
against Ford’s mastery on the set. 
One such actor, a tense, nervous 
player, expressed to me his sense 
of complete annihilation. “ Ford,” 
he said, “simply tears you apart, 
throws you and your preconceived 
ideas away and then says ‘go on 
and act ’. The strange thing is that 
you can and do—the way he wants 
it.” 

Strange as it may seem after all 
these years, I learnt more about 
the substance of his genius during 
the making of Gideon’s Day in 
Britain than during the making of 
any of his other films. Much of 
this understanding comes from the 
day-by-day arguments and discus- 
sions between shots, such as the 
following which I thought was 
worth recording : 

KILLANIN: “ Jack, now that we 
have been associated with three 
pictures what do you think really 
rules your choice in making a film 

. characterisation, story value 
or the setting and location ? ” 

Forp: “Surely you know by 
now that the most difficult to find 
is the story. Once we have found 
the right story it is the responsi- 
bility of the -writer, director and 
producer to work as a team to put 
it on paper in such a way that it 
can be a guide to what we have to 
put on the screen.” 

KILLANIN: “I certainly know 
that once you are on the floor it is 
a matter for the director and 
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the cameraman to produce the 
eventual product which is seen on 
the screen.” 

Forp: “I have made 118 
pictures: and what surprises me 
working in England is how little 
cutting is done in the camera. 
Perhaps I have learned from 
experience of bad cutters not to 
give them anything with which to 
make a mess! Everything I 
shoot is cut in the camera and I 
do not cover myself from every 
angle, which appears to be the 
desire of some of the front-office 
English executives.” 

KILLANIN: “We seem to be 
spending a lot of time on casting. 
Whilst I may have had predeter- 
mined views on casting, you more 
often than not suggest types quite 
different to that indicated in the 
script.” 

Forp: “But, don’t you see, I 
am interested in people. That is 
why in a picture like Gideon’s 
Day and, indeed, The Rising of 
the Moon, where we had Some 
fifty speaking characters, all the 
parts ‘sing’. I certainly don’t like 
type casting. I like casting for 
individuals, for I photograph 
people.” 

KILLANIN: “One of _ the 
troubles I have always had as a 
producer is that actors are always 
trying to sneak in to see rushes. 
Thank goodness you’ve stopped 
all that.” 

ForpD: “Well, Michael, you 
know I do not believe in actors 
seeing rushes. It is only the direc- 
tor who knows what he is trying 
to get and who is compesing the 
whole. If the actor sees his rushes 
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one day, he may try to change his 
personality the next day and make 
it more difficult for me in the 
process.” 

KILLANIN: “ Yes, watching you 
direct is like watching the con- 
ductor on the rostrum before a 
symphony orchestra. On both The 
Rising of the Moon, where we had 
Frank Nugent as script writer, and 
Gideon’s Day, where we had T. E. 
B. Clarke, the eventual pictures 
have gone a long way from the 
shooting script.” 

Forp: “Because as the basic 
story develops one must develop 
each character in the actor, besides 
the mood and the tempo, so that 
the drama is correctly mixed with 
humour.” 

KILLANIN: “Certainly many 
actors and actresses have found 
their first opportunity in your pic- 
tures. On the other hand, there are 
always a number of actors who 
will appear time and again in one 
of your productions.” 

Forp: “ Well, it’s natural to use 
people whose capabilities one 
knows and also they know my 
method of work. It has certainly 
been an interesting experience 
during the last two years working 
both in Ireland and England 
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where there is such tremendous 
talent among actors.” 

KILLANIN: “ But reverting to 
stories. With our Irish company, 
Four Provinces Films, I am con- 
tinually reading and considering 
stories which might .be made in 
Ireland, not necessarily Irish sub- 
jects. One of our troubles is that 
Irish stories are always more 
literary than dramatic. There is 
one hand pulling us towards the 
making of good but cheap pictures 
for T.V., and the other trying to 
make feature pictures of quality. 
What should we do in _ the 
future ? ” 

Forp: “ Well, Michael, any 
picture I make is only making 
money for the tax collectors. I 
took no salary for either Gideon's 
Day or The Rising of the Moon; 
but I have rarely made a film 
where I did not like the story. As 
for T.V., I think it has interesting 
possibilities for the future and— 
let’s face it—The Rising of the 
Moon was shot in such a way that 
it could be used as three TV. 
stories. In the long run the length 
or time of a picture depends on 
the story. Let’s find the right 
stories to make, then decide their 
scale and market potential.” 


not stop at doing necessary kindnesses: the unnecessary 
ones are of far greater value. 


Witt to husband: “ Yes, dear, I heard you before you said it.” 





The biggest outdoor-advertising firm in these 
islands had very small beginnings 


David Allen’s Rise 


Success 


to 


B.O.M. 


y the third quarter of the 
Bdightecath century the fore- 

bears of David Allen’s father, 
James, were prominent in Randals- 
town, County Antrim. The bridge 
over the Main Water was called 
Allen’s Bridge; and the sharp left- 
hand turn leading from Main 
Street round the Market House 
was known as Allen’s Corner. 

The eminence of the family, 
however, was no more than paro- 
chial, since in 1800 the burgh, 
which had just lost the right to 
return two members to the Dublin 
Parliament, consisted only of fifty- 
one houses. 

On 6th June, 1830, a son was 
born to James and Margaret Allen 
in their house in Main Street. 
They named him David. It was 
within a day of the anniversary of 
the battle of Antrim, 1798— 
fought thirty-two years before. 
But the tragic happenings of 
Ninety-Eight—as well as the great 
conflagration at Shane’s Castle in 
1816 and. the typhus epidemic 
which swept Ulster in the follow- 
ing year—were all now dimming 


beacons in the gossip of a rural 
past. 

As an old man in the compara- 
tive peace of late nineteenth- 
century Belfast, David Allen would 
speak of the stirring days with 
relish; telling of public meetings 
interrupted by groans, hisses and 
“Kentish fire” (vociferous ap- 
plause as in Kent, during the “ No- 
Popery” agitation); or broken up 
by stink-bombs, squibs and the 
smashing of furniture. 

The outstanding memory of his 
youth was bitter. He had been 
apprenticed to the printing trade, 
and was already looking forward to 
bécoming a journeyman, when 
disaster struck Ireland. The quays 
along the banks of the Lagan 
swarmed with refugees fleeing 
from an enemy more terrible than 
Cromwell. Their eyes stared dully 
out of grey, pinched faces, towards 
the mouth of Belfast Lough. Their 
clothes were in rags, their bellies 
swollen. Many had lived for weeks 
on herbs, lichens and rubbish. He 
saw poor wretches dying on the 
pavement. 


Condensed from David Allen’s: The History of a Family Firm, by W. E. D. 
Allen (John Murray) 
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Some time in 1847 David Allen 
left Belfast for Liverpool, notor- 
ious then for the bad condition and 
wretched lighting of its streets. 
They were paved with large 
boulder stones, and drainage 
channels ran down the middle. 
About a quarter of the population 
lived in stinking courts and alleys 
which the municipal scavengers 
ignored. The dwellers in these 
slums were largely Irish. Hardship, 
then famine, had driven them over 
in alarming numbers. 

It is probable that David was 
earning enough before setting out 
from Belfast to avoid the extremes 
of misery. Yet he was certainly 
moved by the fate of the Irish in 
Liverpool, and the Radical tradi- 
tion which the family had brought 
from Randalstown gave him a per- 
sonal interest in working-class poli- 
tics. 

David’s flirtation with Chartism 
is one of the obscurest chapters of 
his life. It was good for his profes- 
sional future, perhaps, that the dis- 
appearance of Chartism, and the 
parallel collapse of Young Ireland, 
coincided almost exactly with his 
real start in life. 

In 1852, a year after his mar- 
riage, he became foreman in the 
printing house of John Henderson 
in Castle Place, Belfast. When 
barely twenty-five years old he was 
promoted from foreman to man- 
ager. 

Meanwhile his domestic hori- 


zons were widening. A son, David, 
was born in 1854; another, Robert, 
in 1856; yet another, V7illiam, in 
1860. More children were to come. 
Could their father already see 


dimly the nameplate “ David Allen 
& Sons”? Certainly his third son 
showed an early aptitude for finan- 
cial enterprise. Every Saturday 
Agnes Allen would put out three 
carefully-measured pots of brim- 
stone and treacle: a big one for 
David, a medium one for Robert 
and a small one for William. But in 
consideration of the payment of 
one penny from each of his 
brothers, little William would 
swallow them all. 

In 1857 David Allen set up on 
his own as a master printer. His 
first big contract was for the 
printing of The Belfast Times. 
During the short lifetime of this 
paper the lease was signed for 
bigger premises in William Street 
South. The cost, which was to 
have been met by the profits from 
The Belfast Times contract, was 
mainly responsible for the crisis 
which Agnes’s savings helped to 
surmount. 

The easier conditions apparent 
in the education of the younger 
sons were reflected in a change of 
houses. Letters dated August, 
1873, show David Jr. combining 
business with pleasure in Lan- 
cashire and the Lake District. He 
calls on customers and potential 
customers in Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and recommends “a stiff 
note” to a debtor owing 
£4 §s. od. He keeps a careful 
record of the plays running at the 
theatres on his route, and notes 
that Preston is to have a new rail- 
way station costing £166,000. It 
seems clear from such observa- 
tions that poster work was already 
engaging the Allen’s attention. 
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AVID ALLEN’S are the prin- 

cipal billposting firm in these 
islands, and they have also played 
a large part in the systematic 
development of modern advertis- 
ing. 

Belfast was still a small city, 
not much larger than Cork is 
today, though it was expanding 
rapidly, when David Allen was 
born in Randalstown in 1830. His 
family, Presbyterians of Scottish 
stock, were modestly connected 
with the transport trade in 
Ulster. 

Young David Allen became 
apprenticed to a Belfast printer.: 
The first periodical for which 
he worked was a Catholic news- 
paper of four pages, issued twice 
a week, entitled “The Vindi- 
cator’’. It was started in May, 
1839, under the editorship of 
Monaghan-born Charles Gavan 
Duffy, who subsequently became 
founder and editor of the weekly 
“ Nation ”, with Davis and John 
Blake Dillon. 

—Denis Gwynn in the Cork 

Examiner. 


merry  AndnAnandndndndndedudbududodedud 
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Three years later David and 
Robert, the second brother, were 


in London on business. The 
chief aim of the visit was to nego- 
tiate a contract for poster-printing 
with the Sangers. The position 
was complicated by the fact that 
John and George Sanger were on 
the point of parting company; 
they were going “to fight tooth 
and nail”. 

Although they offered to quote 
for posters there and then, the 
Sangers looked askance at the 
youths and urged them to wire 
Belfast for an authoritative offer. 
David and Robert returned de- 
murely to their hotel and waited 


twenty-four hours before present- 
ing their quotations, pretending 
they had contacted Belfast in the 
interval. The samples and quota- 
tions were apparently satisfactory, 
for a deal was concluded. 

The arrival of William at D. & 
J. Allen’s, reorganised and given 
its present name of David Allen 
& Sons, now speeded the march 
of events. After four years in the 
Belfast office William became 
restless. The Irish business was 
prospering and valuable English 
accounts had been obtained. But 
these only whetted the appetite 
for more. The Belfast plant was 
being geared to lithographic print- 
ing, for which there was a wide, 
and widening, scope in the com- 
mercial and theatrical worlds. 
Belfast could no longer contain 
such ambitions: the hub of busi- 
ness was in London. 


Old David was’ doubtful. He 
was nearly sixty and very tired. 
By Belfast standards his business 
was highly successful; there was 
no need to embark on adventur- 
ous courses. But at last David 
yielded, and William, taking a 
doubting Robert with him, set out 
to survey his promised land. 

The new life certainly appealed 
to William. The whirling tempo 
of the theatrical world suited him 
well. He was adventurous rather 
than methodical, worked by flair 
rather than to order. He never 
minced words, nor shrank from 
combat. When he wanted busi- 
ness he went out and fought for 
if. 

A year after he had taken over 
the management of Leicester 
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Street, he rushed up to Accring- 
ton to talk Fred Mouillot, one of 
the leading touring managers of 
his day, into signing a long-term 
contract. The Mouillot contract 
did much to put the name of 
David Allen on the theatrical map 
of London. 

Meanwhile the tide of busi- 
ness was flowing strongly. The 
prospectus issued in May, 1897, 
announced the formation of David 
Allen & Sons Ltd., a company 
“formed to take over as a going 
concern and carry on the old- 
established business of Pictorial 
Placard and General Printers and 
Lithographers, carried on at Bel- 
fast, Manchester, London and 
Harrow, with agencies in New 
York and Melbourne, by David 
Allen & Sons ”. The share capital, 
set at £150,000, was divided 
equally between David, Robert, 
William and Sam. The public was 
invited to subscribe £85,000 for 
4} per cent. First Mortgage De- 
benture Stock. 

The debenture issue was over- 


subscribed four times within two 
hours, mostly in Belfast and in 
small blocks. Some hundreds of 
Ulstermen thus acquired a prac- 
tical interest in the successful 
management of the new limited 
company. 

While William drove on from 
the London end, old David’s grip 
on the reins was slackening. His 
handwriting grew frail and hesi- 
tant; the rest-cures in Hastings 
and Portrush became a regular 
and necessary habit. Meanwhile, 
he took delight in the simplest 
pleasures: “This morning has 
been beautifully bright and 
clear,” he wrote. “ Have been up 
at 7.30, had a splendid bath, and 
am writing this before breakfast.” 

The end came, quietly and 
swiftly, at Hastings, in January, 
1903. His death was widely re- 
gretted in Belfast, which he had 
always regarded as his home and 
which, as the city mewspapers 
bore witness when his death was 
announced, was proud to acknow- 
ledge him as a son. 


Se 


EE professors were gathering wool on a station platform. 
There stood the gabbling trio, thick in their metaphysics, 
while the train waited. Finally, as the whistle blew, two of 


A Slight Mistake 


them shuffled hastily on board. 


“Lucky for them they made it,” said a porter who was 


standing by. 


“ Be that as it may,” said the academic ancient who was left, 
“it was they who had come to see me off.” 


SPIDER’S web strung across a garden path was the inspira- 


tion for a suspension bridge. 
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Fascinated by the strange carved heads 
of Easter Island? Well, you can see 
strange carved figures, even more 
ancient, perhaps, in County Fermanagh. 





Go on a 
“Kon Tiki” to 
Lough Erne! 


OU CAN GO ON YOUR OWN 

“ Kon-Tiki expedition ” any fine 
day if you are prepared to hire a 
boat on Lower Lough Erne and 
row across to White Island to see 
the remarkable sculptured figures 
in the graveyard there. Or, if you 
don’t like boats, there is a cause- 
way to Boa Island and you can go 
by car. 

Who were the sculptors of Fer- 
managh and what was the purpose 
of these ancient carved heads? 
Presumably they were associated 
with the ancient monastic settle- 
ments of Lough Erne, though 
there are some who think that they 
may even date from pre-Christian 
times and should be compared with 
certain Gaulish carvings. 

The sculptures were in the news 
last year when an Enniskillen man 
discovered similarities between 
them and certain figures in Guern- 
sey. According to the consensus of 
informed opinion the statues ap- 
pear to date from about 900 A.D. 

In 1928 the figures were cemented 
into their present positions to pre- 
serve them. In that year a public 
subscription was organised by the 


Belfast Natural History and Philo- 
sophical Society to pay for the 
restoration of the White Island 
church, and it was during this re- 
pair work that all the figures except 
one were discovered. 

They were found embedded in 
the walls of the church with stones 
and rubble. A heavy concrete slab 
was placed over the statues to pro- 
tect them from rain, and the figures 
were cemented facing south so that 
moss would be unlikely to deface 
them. 

—D. J. HONNEYMAN in the 
Belfast Weekly Telegraph. 


Dublin 

E WERE DISCUSSING THE DUBLIN 

face. We both felt that there 
was a typical Dublin face, but when 
it came to describing it we were 
stumped. 

We let the eye of memory rove 
over Moore Street and Henry 
Street, but decided that we had not 
seen any faces there recently that 
could be called typically Dublin. 
Which rather surprised us. 

My friend recalled a very stout 
lady of the kerbstone whose large, 
round, smiling countenance was 
topped by a gaudy paper hat that 
invited passers-by to “Kiss me”, 
and a youthful male rival in street 
salesmanship whose shiny poll was 
ornamented with a paper cap that 
bore the pathetic inscription: “Any 
gum, chum?” 

He admitted, however, that he 
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would not call them typically Dub- 
lin faces. We both agreed that the 
typically Dublin face would be alive 
with intelligence and vividly ex- 
pressive of every passing emotion. 
We believed that it was a smallish, 
round face with bright, alert eyes. 
We decided to keep an eye lifting 
for it. 

We decided also to confine our 
reseaches to male faces, for .safety 
and other reasons. “ Even the Pride 
of the Coombe makes herself look 
like a film star today,” we reflected. 


—J. P. in the Evening Herald. 


Longford 
E POUND OF KILLEN, COUNTY 
Longford, seems to have been 
an important part of the parish in 
old times. There is a_ tradition 
amongst the people that, some two 
or three hundred years ago, the 
broken bottom land on the right 
side of the road, as one goes from 
Longford. to Ardagh, was covered 
with a large sheet of water, which 
was called St. Brigid’s Lake, and 
which gave rise to two streams run- 
ning counter to each other—a phe- 
nomenon not every day witnessed. 
The land does look certainly like 
as though once covered with water, 
for flaggers, rushes and _ other 
watery plants cover its broken sur- 
face in profusion. 
—FARRELL, History of County 
Longford. 


Sligo 

NEAR THE ORATORY OF ST. MOLAISE, 
Innismurray Island, Co. Sligo, 

is the “ Church of the Men”; that 

of the women is outside the cashel, 


and no woman is ever buried beside 
her man, for if she were unseen 
hands would remove her at night 
to her proper burial ground... . 
The famous “Cursing Stones”, 
lying on an open-air altar, are still 
regarded with awe by the inhabi- 
tants. Count them as often and as 
carefully as you will, they will never 
make the same number. Turn them 
and curse your worst enemy, and 
he will assuredly die within the 
year; if he does not, you will. 
—STANLEY LANE-POOLE, North- 
West and By North. 


Kildare 


E NAME OF ROBERT BROOKE 

deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion, for he founded an Irish 
town. Born in the County Kildare, 
he saw service in India, and re- 
turned home possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune. He decided to in- 
vest all his money in local enter- 
prises, and with this object in view 
he erected the village of Prosperous, 
in his native county, as a cotton- 
printing centre. 

The manufacturing process ap- 
pears to have been nearly perfect, 
and Brooke received the thanks of 
the Irish Parliament for his patri- 
Otic endeavours; but in a commer- 
cial sense the undertaking proved a 
failure, and after many vicissitudes 
the works, which contained 1,500 
looms, closed down. 

Not only was Brooke ruined, but 
the money that his cousin Charlotte 
—the poet who translated from the 
Gaelic—invested was also lost. The 
factory survived till 1798, when it 
was burned during the Rising. 
Later, Brooke became Governor of 
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St. Helena. He died on April 5, 
1801. 
—BM. J. MacM. in the Irish 
Press. 


Limerick 
MONG THE SEVEN~ ATHLETES 
named by the Helms Athletic 
Foundation of America in their 
1957 nominees for their world- 
renowned Hall of Fame was John 
J. Flanagan, born in Kilbreedy. 

A true stylist and considered by 
many to be one of the best ham- 
mer-throwers of all time, he was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest 
all-round athletes this country ever 
produced. He could long-jump over 
22 ft. and clear 46 ft. in the hop, 
step and jump. But like McGrath 
and Mitchell, his real forte was the 
hammer. 

His battles in the athletic arena 
provided the highlights of many 
sports meetings in America. He was 
the first man to reach 180 ft. with 
the hammer, and in 1909 he took 
the world mark to 184 ft. 4 ins. He 
won the Olympic Championships 
of 1900, 1904 and 1908, and had 
the satisfaction of setting a discus 
mark in the interim, in addition to 
winning many events with several 
other weights. 

—Limerick Chronicle. 


Leitrim 
“LEITRIM OF THE LITTLE HILLS” 
and Sligo share the honours of 
having the most remarkable table, 
perhaps, in the world, for its solid 
surface and shaping gave no pains 
to the craftsman, but was shaped 
by nature itself. It stands sentinel- 
like over the eastern extremity of 


Lough Gill, and is known as 
O’Rourke’s Table, obviously named 
after the famous chieftain Tiernan 
O’Rourke, who held sway there in 
the 13th century. There is an old 
poem entitled “O’Rourke’s Noble 
Feast ”, from which one may gather 
that this monster dining sward 
actually fulfilled the festive purpose 
in those days. It is actually two 
miles long and about half a mile in 
width. 
—Irish News. 


Galway 

OME YEARS AGO THE CLADDAGH, 

Galway, was the metropolis of 
the women of the red skirts. Low, 
white-washed houses of one storey, 
with roofs of black thatch, built 
with no system and numbered with- 
out a plan, were inhabited by many 
hundreds of these inter-married 
families. They were ruled by their 
tribal laws and no stranger lived 
within their walls. It was the 
Albaicim or Triana of the fisher- 
men. 

Now the Irish, having achieved 
their independence, have pulled 
down the Claddagh, building in its 
place a Nottinghamshire mining 
village. 

—SACHEVERELL SITWELL, Sacred 

And Profane Love. 


Tipperary 


LONMEL IS A TOWN OF QUIET, 

friendly people. This traditional 
courtesy of Clonmel people is indi- 
cated by the unanimous testimony 
of many travellers in the past. 


The celebrated John Wesley, 
visiting it in 1756, declared: “It is 
the pleasantest town, beyond all 
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comparisons, which I have seen in 
Ireland.” Twenty years later the 
serious-minded Arthur Young 
comes to Clonmel and testifies: 
“The first view of that town, 
backed by a high ridge of moun- 
tains, was very pleasing.” 

George Borrow lived in Clonmel 
in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, and in his book, Lavengro, 
gives interesting sidelights on the 
town. He, too, admired its position 
“on the banks of a beautiful river, 
which separated it from the moun- 
tains”. Henry D. Inglis, describing 
his travels in Ireland in 1834, de- 
votes a lot of attention to Clonmel, 
which impressed him very much. 
From the cultured side, he was 
pleased to find “two very respect- 
ably-stocked booksellers’ shops 
and two circulating libraries ”. 

—The Landmark. 


Cork 
N THE DISTRICT OF MALLOW THERE 
is a gentleman who, by the use 
of rather simple materials, has con- 
structed a splendid instrument—a 
large clock worked by water. The 
clock chimes with four bells of 
different notes that make a nice 


little melody. This grand clock is ' 
the fruit of patient labour with the, 
application of scientific principles. 

The water-worked clock is in 
the garden of the owner, Mr. Mon- 
tague Mandeville, at Clyda, a few 
miles to the west of Mallow. In the 
centre of the garden is a structure 
about the size of a taxi-cab. This is 
the clock, and the large face, inside 
a sheet of glass, can be read from a 
considerable distance quite easily. 

A door can be opened.at the side 
of the clock and the visitor can see 
three cylindrical vessels that con- 
tain water. Those are connected, 
and the water in the three is there- 
fore at the same level. It is by floats 
suspended by wires and balanced 
by small weights that the clock 
works. 

One cylinder of water regu- 
lates the clock, the second works 
the hands to tell the time, and the 
third controls the strikers of the 
chimes. The water from one cylin- 
der is removed in a steady drip-drip 
by a syphon tube. If the clock 
needs regulating, and this is very 
seldom, a small amount of water 
removed or added will do. 


—The Kerryman. 


ae 


“JOHN,” said one friend to another, “looks worried today. 


Will or Won't ? 


What’s wrong with him?” 


“Oh, he’s been contesting his wife’s will.” 
“His wife’s will? I didn’t know she was dead.” 


“ She isn’t.” 


E who comes up to his own idea of greatness must have a 
HE wh hi id: f gr h 
very low standard in his mind. 


—WI£ILLIAM HAZLITT. 





On the Road in Ireland—3 





Very Few are Tramps 


by Choice 


ANDREW 


OR the writer, who carries 

his essential capital in his 

head, and whose only neces- 
sary tools are a stub of pencil and a 
scrap of paper, the life of the road 
provides, besides an illusory sense 
of freedom, that indispensable 
source of income, ultimate if not 
immediate—contact with a vast 
variety of personalities and con- 
stant change of scene. 

The stimulus to creative work 
of vagabonding must be enjoyed to 
be believed. I have never, to my 
shame, got round to writing a hun- 
dredth of the stories that have fal- 
len like manna into my lap. 

But I could never get by on my 
pen alone—it is much too erratic 
—and so I have in my time turned 
to all sorts of casual employment 
to raise the wind. 

I’ve washed dishes in cafés and 
been a kitchen porter in several 
dozen hotels during the tourist 
season. I’ve helped farmers in hay- 
making, stooking corn, lifting 
potatoes, pulling beet, picking 
fruit. P’'ve cut kindlings for board 
and lodging in a Dublin working 
men’s hostel. ’'ve done a gentle 
turn of weeding the vegetable gar- 
den in one of our county homes in 


STEWART 


exchange for three days’ full board 
and lodging. And when I left the 
matron dropped me a dollar, and 
the medical officer, not to be out- 
done, contributed a twenty packet 
of cigarettes. 

But working tramps are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. W. H. 
Davies tells how the American 
hoboes, with whom he roved and 
lived for many years, heartily dis- 
trusted Scotsmen because, as he 
says, “ given a chance to work, a 
Scotsman will always take it—he 
is not a true tramp ”. 

I seem to conform to type—I 
would never reject an opportunity 
of earning the odd honest shilling, 
for without it one is denied—ex- 
cept by gift—such solaces as 
cigarettes and beer, and one can 
neither send letters nor buy news- 
papers or razor blades. ve come 
across quite a few roadmen who 
regularly did some small but steady 
line of business. 

There was Ernie the Grinder. I 
met him first in North Wales—in 
Snowdonia, eight years ago. I en- 
countered him again, two years 
later, on the boat between Guern- 
sey and Jersey. And last year I 
ran into him in the admirable 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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Legion of Mary “ Morning Star” 
hostel in Dublin, where you can 
have a plain supper, bed and 
simple breakfast for a shilling. 

Ernie’s capital equipment was a 
sandstone, a hone and a triangular 
file—all carried in his back poc- 
ket. He would sharpen anything, 
from knives to scythes, from scis- 
sors to cross-cut saws, and he’d 
even ground the old man’s cut- 
throat razor! He always left the 
calculation of his fee to the cus- 
tomer, who invariably over-paid 
him. 

I remember his colossal delight 
when he rejoined me in a little pub 
where I'd agreed to await him 
while he did his stint. His last 
client had been a butcher, and 
Ernie had done the lot—cleavers 
as well as knives—and now 


proudly showed me his earnings: 


five silver shillings, two pounds of 
sausages and a massive parcel of 
oddments of meat, which later 
made a savoury stew by the road- 
side for both of us. 


The pedlar of shoelaces, collar 
studs and the like is a common 
figure along the road. His pathetic 
wares are too often a pretext for 
mere begging, and in the same 
category there’s a character, fami- 
liar enough in Ireland, but little 
known across the water: the 
vendor of so-called holy pictures 
—postcards of the saints, missal- 
markers and the like. 

I’ve known really burly types— 
restless farm labourers, most of 
them—go from door to door offer- 
ing to dig the garden, weed the 
path and lawn, trim the hedge, 
cut timber into kindlings—do any- 
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thing, even a spot of hod-carrying 
at some isolated building site. 

But in the main the man of the 
road relies on spontaneous charit- 
able gifts, or on outright cadging, 
door-to-door or buttonhole-to- 
buttonhole, for the hard currency 
he requires just as much as the 
rest of us. 

Small wonder, therefore, that 
many presbyteries, convents, mon- 
asteries, clerical colleges, and 
charitably-inclined individuals have 
had on occasion to call a halt to 
almsgiving, if only for a short in- 
terval. You see the same old faces 
keep reappearing, the same old 
hard-luck stories are retailed, and 
you'll be told in some dosshouse, 
“When you're passing through 
Ennis, don’t miss Sean So-and-So 
—he keeps a pub near the Dia- 
mond—always good for half a dol- 
lar.” Or, “The new canon at 
Irishboro’—he’s a real good wan— 
he gave me _half-a-loaf.” Or, 
“Right opposite the spike at 
Paddyville is the presbytery— 
Father O’Shea. Ye don’t need to 
tell him a yarn. He just looks at 
yer boots, shakes his head and 
drops you a couple of bob.” 

The result is that instead of 
leaving these good turns to chance 
—as I do, with faith—dozens of 
brazen beggars exploit Christian 
almsgiving and debase it into a 
shameless racket. 

A man on the road, being of no 
fixed abode, is not entitled to any 
form of State or local financial 
assistance, but he has to make re- 
gular contact with the relieving 
officers for all that. With a few ex- 
ceptions, hospitality in the spikes 
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—the casual wards—for one night 
or several, is only possible if the 
wayfarer produces an admission 
ticket signed by the local reliev- 
ing officer or, for imstamce, a 
county councillor. 

Mr. Bumble—that horrible 
Dickens caricature—is too often 
taken to be representative of re- 
lieving officers and workhouse 
masters in general. 

While there are undoubtedly a 
few hard faces among them, they 
have to deal with quite a few hard 
cases. Two of them not only gave 
me my bed ticket, but money as 
well—me, a total stranger, an 
alien, indeed, on the road! 

For the most part the men of 
the road are “ men of no work”, 
like Maurice Walsh’s Thomasheen 
James. Their existence is pointless 
and precarious, and their destined 
lot a sad one. 


F, 
e-e 


Not Necessarily 


They, too, you know, have to 
eat, to drink, to rest, to sleep, to 
be clothed, to be nursed in sick- 
ness, to have some hope in life— 
even if they do recoil from normal 
regular work, and retreat from res- 
ponsibilities gaily shouldered by 
most self-respecting, hard-work- 
ing, solidly-established citizens. 

Very few of them are on the 
road by choice, or stay there be- 
cause they are really happy on it. 
Too often, some irresistible com- 
pulsion—physical, mental, spiri- 
tual, social—has driven them 
there. 

None, however, is happy on the 
road all the time. Most of them 
realise, sooner or later, that the 
careless life will not for long 
remain carefree: it has its own 
disappointments and disillusion- 
ments, doubts, despairs, and even 
on occasion lonely deaths. 


TRAVELLER, who had been over-indulging in liquor, asked 

the bus conductor how far was it from Dublin to Cork. 
The conductor told him it was 160 miles. 

Later, the same passenger asked how far it was from Cork 


to Dublin. 


Annoyed, the conductor replied: “If it is 160 miles from 
Dublin to Cork it must be 160 miles from Cork to Dublin.” 

“Not neshesherily,” replied the passenger. “It’sh only one 
week from Christmas to New Year’s, but it’sh a long time 


from New Year to Christmas.” 


—Distributive Worker. 


Goop husband will wash up when told, and a good wife 


will dry up when told. 





Can they hear ? Interesting experiments 
have been made to find out 


The Fish that Danced 


to Music 


AN fish hear? It is an 
important question for anglers, 


but because of the absence in 
fish of ears of the human or 
animal type and the difference 
between sound in the air and 
under water, it is controversial, full 
of apparent contradictions and 
marked by a startling lack of real 
knowledge. 

For a long time it was supposed 
that fish were to all intents and 
purposes, deaf. As the result of 
scientific experiments in recent 
times, much surprising informa- 
tion has been gathered. 

The classic example of the 
inconclusive type of early experi- 
ment is that of the Benedictine 
monk who kept trout in a pool at 
Krems, in Austria. He had the 
notion of ringing a dinner-bell 
whenever he fed them. Standing 
on the edge of the water he had 
only to swing his bell a few times, 
and the fish would collect for their 
food. 

Then one day someone tried the 
trick without using the bell, merely 
swinging his arm up and down. 
The fish came just the same; it 


was the sight, and not the sound, 
that had attracted them. 

Sounds, to most fish, must be 
vibrations in the water, not vibra- 
tions in the air, which is what we 
ourselves hear. Fish have no 
external ears, and, unlike human 
beings, no middle ears. They pos- 
sess only the sensitive, inner ear, 
embedded in the bones of the 
skull. 

This leaves them under no dis- 
advantage, however, for human 
ears are designed to catch sounds 
from the air and the actual hearing 
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mechanism is the delicate inner 
ear, a capsule surrounded by bone 
and filled with liquid. But the ulti- 
mate organ in human beings 
for turning sounds into nerve 
impulses, the spiral cochlea, is 
altogether missing in a fish. All it 
has is a small projection on the 
sacculus (the sac-like region sur- 
rounding the spiral cochlea when 
it is present, as in human beings 
and animals) called the lagena, 
which appears to be a far less deli- 
cate piece of mechanism. This fact 
seemed to indicate that, after all, 
fish cannot hear. 

But missing cochlea apart, 
experiments have proved that fish 
can hear, and hear well, so we 
must conclude that the lagena has 
as its function the actual register- 
ing of sounds on the brain. 

The ears of various kinds of 


fish, although conforming to that 
pattern, vary considerably. The 
simplest type of ear occurs in the 


hagfish, where a _ semi-circular 
canal has a swelling at both ends 
which contain a jelly-like substance 
connected by fine hairs through 
sense cells and nerve fibres direct 
to the brain. Hearing is effected 
by oscillation of the jelly, which in 
turn moves the haifs and sends 
messages to the brain. 


In lampreys, there is an addi- 
tional canal set at right-angles to 
the original one, and with swell- 
ings only at one end. This gives a 
better sense of movement and bal- 
ance, which are, of course, the 
other function of ears. In the 
cartilaginous fishes there is a third 
canal covering the remaining place 
of space, and the more highly 
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developed fish have minute grains 
of chalk, or otoliths, suspended in 
the jelly to make it even more 
sensitive. 

There are also some variations 
in the way the ears are connected 
to the external surface of the fish. 
Some lead threugh ducts direct to 
the water, others to the swim 
bladder. In the latter cases, vibra- 
tions in the water are picked up 
by the swim bladder and trans- 
mitted to the ears. 

Even when it became obvious 
that fish could detect what we call 
sounds, some objectors put forward 
the explanation that such noises as 
tapping on a fish tank, or making a 
vibratory sound close te the water, 
were not really “heard” by the 
fish, but registered through the 
skin in much the same way that 
we can “hear” the sound when 
we place a hand on a piano being 
played. 

But the experiments of Professor 
J. P. Frolov proved beyond any 
doubt the hearing capacities of 
fish. Defining hearing in fish as 
“any disturbance that produces 
hearing in the human ear which 
calls forth response in fish if it acts 
through the ear and not simply 
through the skin or some other 
organ”, he placed a telephone 
inside a small balloon, submerged 
it in water and directed sounds of 
varying pitch at goldfish. He found 
that normal goldfish responded to 
all vibrations from forty-three to 
2,752 per second. (Human hearing 
is roughly from thirty to 30,000 
vibrations per second, with middle 
C at 256.) 


By tethering the fish with an 
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TREAT all fish as creatures with quite good hearing, especially in 
shallower waters. A noisy approach on a river bank will scare off 
likely fish, and undue noise at any time when angling is best avoided. 
Salmon will sometimes leap into the air if one smartly claps one’s 
hand on approaching a pool. If one noisily pluck a fly from the 
water before a new cast it may well frighten trout and prevent 


them rising for quite a distance. 


Incidentally, minnows can hear better than trout, so don’t even 
scare smaller fish. Trout are themselves scared when they see 
minnows alarmed, as they seem to realise they do not hear as well 


and danger must be imminent. 


electric wire loosely fastened so 
that they could swim easily, the 
telephone sound was emitted and 
a weak electric shock given to the 
tethered fish simultaneously. They 
reacted with violent movement in 
the water. After some forty tests, 
the shock was omitted and the fish 
responded as before to the tele- 
phone sound. 

Other tests have shown that fish 
can be trained to come for food, or 
to move from one tank to another 
to get food, by making noises close 
by overhead. Tin whistles, organ 
pipes, guitar strings and tuning- 
forks have all been used in this 
way with marked success, often as 
few as five or six trials only being 
needed to make the fish under- 
stand. 

Minnows have actually been 
trained to react to two different 
sounds by feeding them when one 
is made and hitting them gently 
when they hear the other. Killifish 
responded to frequencies of only 
96 when a viol string was 


stretched across their aquarium. 

Other fish have been recorded 
as responding to much higher 
sound frequencies, the minnow 
7,000 vibrations per second, and 
the catfish, 13,000. Frank Lane 
records meeting a lady who stated 
that her two pet carp “ danced up 
and down” when dance music 
came over the radio near their 
aquarium. 

So, therefore, we have definite 
proof that a number of kinds 
of fish, among them minnows, 
goldfish, eels and catfish, do hear, 
and there seems every reason to 
believe that tunny, tarpon, pike 
and many larger fish hear likewise. 
Only the sharks and rays hear less 
well, it appears. 

Fish in shallower waters hear as 
a means of avoiding approaching 
danger, and those in the deep sea 
—well, the ocean has now been 
proved to be a noisy not a silent 
place, and if its denizens make 
sounds, as they quite definitely do, 
nature means them to be heard. 


_ MAvREEN can wrap men around her little finger, but it’s that 
third finger she is worrying about.” 


DOCTOR’S reputation is made by the number of eminent 


men who die under his care. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





Old Irish Ballads—No. 8 


The Pride 
of 
Erin’s Shore 


John Morrissey (1831-78), “ The 

Tipperary Boy”, was born in 

Templemore. Emigrating to New 

York with his parents, he took to 

prize-fighting and defeated _ the 

great Heenan in 1858. He \was part-owner of the Saratoga race 
track and was elected to the U.S. Senate. 


Draw near, you sons of Granuaile, attend unto my song, 
I'll sing for you a verse or two—I’ll not detain you long ; 
"Tis of a valiant Irishman, his praises I will sing, 


For £10,000 on the first of June he has now challenged King. 


‘Tis true I am an Irishman from the town of Templemore, 


And many a better man than King I left all in his gore ; 


Tis not for money I’m going to fight, it’s plainly to be seen, 
But for old Ireland’s credit and the dear old shamrock green. 


John Morrissey is my name—my age is forty-three ; 

Some people say I am too old to gain the victory, 

But on the first of November, when I stand in the ring, 
I’m sure I'll play St. Patrick’s Day upon the ribs of King. 





When I was joined in wedlock bands, the truth I will relate, 
A promise to my wedded wife I was obliged to make : 
That fighting for the future I certainly would shun, 


But I must have satisfaction for what John Heenan done. 


The first man that I ever fought, it was the Buffalo Boy, 
The Yankees all were sure that day my life he would destroy ; 
But John gained the victory and that without much noise, 
I played for him that favourite tune, The Brave Tipperary Boys. 


Then Sam the Black he was the next I own I did subdue, 
The Russian Sailor and Shepherd I half killed ’tis true ; 

I never feared to Englishman or Yankee in the Ring, 

But I tell you true I will subdue the English bully, King. 


"Tis not for the sake of money nor any other wealth, 

Nor neither is it for the sake of the English Belt, 

But for the honour of old Ireland, as you may plainly see, 
I'll fight or die all in the Ring or gain the victory. 


Now to conclude these verses, I have no more to say, 
That courage may not fail him and may he gain the day ; 
Come, fill the glasses to the top until they do flow o'er, 
And toast to gallant Morrissey, the pride of Erin’s shore. 





Practising Catholics, lapsed Catholics, non-Catholics 
alike have been cured 


Who are the Medical Referees 
at Lourdes ? 


REV. J. A. 


o account of Lourdes would 

be complete without refer- 

ence to its miraculous cures. 
Many and wonderful, they pertain 
to all classes and conditions of 
men, to all manner of ailments and 
diseases. They have been analysed, 
dissected and commented upon by 
layman and physician, and year 
by year they continue to attract 
the interest of inquirers. 

Yet it is a remarkable fact that, 
as far as we know, Our Lady, in 
her conversations with Bernadette, 
made no reference to cures. As 
we have seen, though, many of 
those conversations were lengthy, 
and not all of their content was 
disclosed. We do know that the 
good people of Lourdes were to 
make early use of the water from 
the miraculous spring; and the 
first recorded cure is that of 
a Lourdes quarryman, Louis 
Bouriette. 

The canonical commission of 
1862, the first such, admitted as 
miraculous seven cures occurring 
in 1858, the year of the Appari- 
tions, thirty-odd alleged other 
cures being rejected. Thereafter, 
until 1908, the year of the fiftieth 
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anniversary, there was no canonical 
commission. Neither was there 
throughout the years from 1913 
until 1946. ‘All of which means 
that during seventy-nine of the 
100 years intervening until the 
centenary, these was, no. ecclesias- 
tical court to pronounce that a 
miraculous cure had taken place. 

This, in turn, accounts for the 
comparatively small number of 
miraculous cures recorded, fifty- 
odd in all. There were, of course, 
many observed cures during ail 
these years—thousands, it is esti- 
mated. But it is essential to dis- 
tinguish between what is recorded 
by the ecclesiastical authorities as 
a miraculous cure and the others 
which, however striking, have not 
been so designated. 

Take, for instance, the case of 
Jack Traynor of Liverpool. This 
man, wounded in the Dardanelles 
campaign and unsuccessfully oper- 
ated on by eminent surgeons at 
least four times, was brought to 
Lourdes in 1923, an incurable in- 
valid. For eight years he had 
neither stood nor walked: he had 
epileptic turns as many as three a 
day: he suffered acutely from 
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THEY WROTE ABOUT THE CURES 


S so many people express an interest in this aspect of Lourdes, | 
am appending here a list of authors who have written specific- 


ally of Lourdes miracles and cures: 


Bertrin. (Dr.)—" Histoire Critique des Evénements de Lourdes, 
Apparitions et Guerisons” (Paris, 1900). 

Boissarie (Dr.)—* Histoire Médicale de Lourdes.” 

Marchand (Dr.)—* The Facts of Lourdes and The Medical Bureau.” 

Le Bec (Dr.)—** Medical Proof of the Miraculous.” 

Leuret (Dr.)—*“ Raisons Médicale de Croire au Miracle.” 

Izard (Dom)—“ The Cures at Lourdes” (Chapter X of “Our 


Blessed Lady,”’ Burns and Oates). 


Sandhurst—* Miracles Still Happen.” 


Cranston—"“ The Mystery of Lourdes.” 
And, to my mind, the most remarkable of all: “| Met a Miracle,’ 


by Rev. P. O’Connor. This account of the cure of Jack Traynor is 
published by the Catholic Truth Society, London. 
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what medical men term incon- 
tinence; in addition, there was a 
hole in his head through which 
could be seen the pulsations of his 
brain. He was cured completely 
and instantaneously at Lourdes. 
Yet, his cure is not recorded as 
miraculous—there was no canon- 
ical commission in existence at the 
time. 

Many people who claim to have 
been cured at Lourdes have had 
their claims rejected by the Medi- 
cal Bureau. Oftentimes this has 
been due to insufficient medical 
evidence, or to the nature of the 
illness. If the latter admits of other 
than a supernatural explanation, 
then it is rejected out of hand. 
If the medical evidence is insuffi- 
cient or conflicting, it is likewise 
rejected. 

Who, then, are the medical re- 
ferees at Lourdes? Are they, in 
fact, competent and trustworthy, 
or are they biassed? 

In 1883, a Dr. Saint Maclou 
established the Medical Bureau at 


—Rev. J. A. Shields. 
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Lourdes. He was succeeded after 
his death by Dr. Boissarie who, in 
turn, was succeeded by Dr. Le 
Bec. Since then the following emi- 
nent medical men’ have either 
been President or associated with 
the presidency: Drs. Marchant, 
Petitpierre, Vallet, Abadie-Bayron 
and, since 1947, Dr. Leuret. 

These names represent eminency 
in the medical profession: they 
are synonymous with integrity. In 
addition, the Medical Bureau ex- 
tends an open invitation to medical 
men the world over—whether with 
or without religious conviction, 
even to those antagonistic to any 
concept of religion—to come to 
Lourdes and assist at the examin- 
ation of the invalids. 

Do many doctors accept the 
invitation? Here are the figures: 
1952—1,454; 1953—1,242; 1954 
—1,547; 1955—1,083. And no 
doctor has ever claimed that he 
has been refused any facilities in 
his work of research or of exami- 
nation. In fact, he is encouraged to 
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probe to his heart’s content—so 
insistent are both the medical and 
ecclesiastical authorities that there 
should be a thorough and satisfy- 
ing examination of all cases 
recorded. 

No case, of course, can claim to 
be a Lourdes cure until it has been 
presented. Further, it is an abso- 
lute rule of the Bureau that cures 
must be presented twice—the 
second occasion following at a 
considerable interval from the first 
to ensure that the cure is perma- 
nent. In addition there exists the 
International Committee which 
will give its definitive judgment 
only after its own independent 
examination. This International 
Committee is a permanent one, 
consisting of eminent medical men. 
It reviews in toto the medical 
evidence in each case submitted, 
and only after a complete and ex- 
haustive examination will it de- 
liver judgment. Further, and this 
is important, only the Church 
authorities will declare a cure 
miraculous. 

Have I met people cured at 
Lourdes? Yes: many. Are they 
more pious than the ordinary, 
good-living Catholic? Not neces- 
sarily. Why does Our Lady choose 
one and not the other? I don’t 
know. Why does she not heal 
everyone? Again, I don’t know. 
Perhaps it is the water that cures? 
No: many cures have been 


effected without any application of 
the water. Are lapsed Catholics 
cured? Yes. Are non-Catholics 
cured? Yes. Is there any account- 
ing for those Lourdes cures? Yes: 
the simple fact of Our Lady’s 
intercession. That, of course, is the 
answer to all the questions; that, 
in fact, is Lourdes. 

Do many invalids go to 
Lourdes? Let the record speak: 
1952—22,285; 1955—32,852. If 
only a small percentage of these 
are cured, is any useful purpose 
served by inflicting a long, arduous 
journey on these poor people? 
Certainly: the whole purpose of 
Lourdes, if I may put it this way, 
is thus attested; and one must re- 
member that one of Our Lady’s 
earliest messages was: “ Penance: 
Penance: Penance.” 


There is no bureau at Lourdes 
to record the number of spiritual 
conversions, but that a glow of 
sanctity surrounds Our Lady’s 
chosen sanctuary no one can 
doubt. Devotion to Our Lady, de- 
votion to the Blessed Sacrament, 
are the life-springs of Lourdes 
activity. One goes there to pray, to 
join in Our Lady’s praise, to be 
a living testament of the truth 
that is in one: one goes in response 
to Our Lady’s invitation to “ come 
here in procession ”. 

The present generation—like 
every preceding one—will ask for 
a sign. Lourdes itself is the sign. 


Our conscience gets a lot of credit that belongs to cold feet. 


OMEN are not meant to be judges but to forgive us when 
we need forgiveness. Pardon, not punishment, is their 


mission. 


—OscaR WILDE. 
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Many a stilled votce—like 


Tim Costello’s—speaks to 
the attentive passer-by 


He Fawned 
Betore No 


Purse-Proud 


Clod 


CAOIMHIN O DANACHAIR 


O00 THON ®e 


|» going into a churchyard most 
of us are making a pious pil- 
grimage, paying our respects to 


dead kinsfolk or seeking the 
graves of our ancestors. But when 
we are there we may, by search- 
ing around a little, find something 
of interest among the memorials 
set up there, especially the older 
ones. 

Indeed, monuments for the dead 
have always had a fascination. 
Those of great antiquity, the 
dolmens and tumuli, were 
regarded in popular belief as the 
graves of giants or the homes of 
fairies or the hiding places of rich 
treasures guarded by a phantom. 
And the more recent ones will 


always draw the curious eye, the 
reason for this, perhaps, being 
expressed in a verse such as this 
one in Donadea, County Kildare : 


“ Stay passenger thy hastie foote 

This stone deliures thee 

A message from the famous 
twain 

That here intombed be 

Live well for vertue passeth 
welth 

As we doe find it now 

Riches beautie and worldlie state 

Must all to vertue bow.” 


Very few of the inscriptions are 
in Irish, which is surprising when 
we remember that 150 years ago 
at least half of the population 
spoke Irish as their everyday 
language. A slab of about that age 
at Monasterboice is inscribed in 
three languages : Latin, Irish and 
English; and a stone to Edmund 
O’Driscoll at Askeaton Abbey has 
a quatrain in Irish as well as an 
English inscription. 

The tomb of a Connacht king 
at Abbeyknockmoy, dated to 1401, 
has a long Irish inscription, but 
many a saint—and sinner too— 
lies under a plain slab marked 
with a simple cross at Clonmacnois 
and elsewhere. At most, the early 
Christian slabs have a few words, 
such as OR AR ANMIN AEDAEN (a 
prayer for the soul of Aiden) at 
Killamery, County Kilkenny. 

We may even find a still earlier 
stone cut with ogham signs—there 
really is nothing mysterious about 
these, for ogham is a simple code 
and the inscriptions are no more 
than the names of those buried 
there. 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 
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Of Latin epitaphs there are 
many, some of them several 
centuries old. Other languages 
may be seen too. “ Hier lyith the 
corpis of ane fathful sistir in the 
Lord calid Margrat Boyd” is good 
Scots, at the old church of Derry- 
keighan, County Antrim. 

Sometimes we might wish they 
were more explicit. A stone at 
Kilcrea Abbey, County Cork, hides 
a gallant story under the lines : 


“Lo, Arthur Leary, 

handsome brave 

Slain in his bloom lies in this 
humble grave.” 


The lament for this Arthur 
O’Leary, composed after his death 
in 1773 by his widow, is one of 
the finest poems in modern Irish. 
Others, however, are not so 
reticent. A worthy man named 
Timothy Costello who died near 
Glin, County Limerick, in 1873, 
at the age of 85 had taken the 
precaution of composing his own 
epitaph, which may still be read 
in Kilfergus churchyard : 


“This is the grave of Tim 

Costello 

Who lived and died a right good 
fellow 

From his boyhood to his life’s 
end 

He was the poor man’s faithful 
friend 

He fawned before no purseproud 
clod 

He feared none but the living 
God 

And never did he do to others 

But what was nght to do to 
brothers 


generous 


He loved’ green _ Ireland’s 
mountains bold 

Her verdant vales and abbeys 
old 

He loved her music song and 
story 

He wept for her long blighted 
glory 

And often did I hear him pray 

That God would end her 
spoilers’ sway 

To men like him may peace be 
given 

In this world and in Heaven 
amen.” 


At some of the older churches 
and abbeys are slabs from the 
Middle Ages sculptured with 
effigies of kings and chieftains, 
armoured knights lying beside 
their ladies, soldiers and mitred 
bishops. Some gre great box- 
shaped tombs carved all around 
with figures of the Twelve 
Apostles or other saints, or with 
religious symbols or coats of arms. 
And close by we may see the slabs 
of more humble folk, embellished 
with the signs of their trades, the 
shepherd’s crook or shears, the 
farmer’s plough, a horseshoe and 
anvil for the blacksmith or a knife 
and last for the shoemaker. 

The period from 1750 to 1850 
has given us a long series of stones 
by local sculptors, most of them 
nameless. Many of these have 
Crucifixion scenes, some showing 
Roman soldiers in  eighteenth- 
century uniforms. Others have the 
instruments of the Passion, the 
cross, hammer and nails, the 
scourge and spear, the ladder, the 
pillar on which stands the cock of 
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Saint Peter’s denial, the thirty 
pieces of silver and the cock-and- 
pot symbol of the Resurrection. 
At  Termonfeckin, County 
Louth, there are slabs which bear 
a Nativity scene, with the Holy 
Child, Mary and Joseph, the 
manger, attendant angels and, in 


keeping with Irish tradition, the 
cow and donkey on their knees in 
adoration. Angels are shown on 
very many stones, usually as 
flanking figures. They hold books, 
crossed keys or scales, or blow 
upon trumpets. Often they appear 
as winged heads. 


Scientist’s Detective Work 
E detective work that exposed the mosquito as the culprit 
responsible for malaria is one of the great chapters in the 

history of sCience. 

Sir Patrick Manson, the great microbiologist, then 
working as a young doctor in China, had discovered the rdéle 
of mosquitoes in the transmission of another tropical disease 
called filariasis, which led him to propound the theo © that 
mosquitoes, transmit malaria. 

It is said that Manson proved it was the Anopheles mos- 
quito by allowing his son to be bitten by an infected mosquito 
and to come down with the disease. 

The conclusive incrimination of the mosquito, however, 
came as a result of five years of painstaking work in India by 
Sir Ronald Ross, one of the most eminent and versatile of 
modern pathologists, who received the Nobel Prize for his 
investigations. 

His work opened the way to malaria control through the 
eradication of mosquitoes in the larva stage. Ross recognised 
that it was “ Manson’s theory, and no other, which actually 
solved the problem” of the mosquito transmission of malaria. 

—Unesco Courier. 


Why “Eye” Teeth? 
Mansy believe that the “eye teeth,” otherwise the “canine 
teeth,” are connected with the eyes and that their extrac- 
tion could affect the vision. This is a fallacy. 
The “eye teeth” are so called simply because their roots 
extend upwards towards the eyes. 


FPoRBIDDEN fruit is responsible for mary a bad jam. 
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Do you poison your present 
by fruitless repining ? 


They Worry 
About What 


May Never 


Happen 


A DOCTOR 
eu nnmne 


s a result of my recent offer 
Ain the Belfast Telegraph to 
furnish a well-tried method of 
dealing with daily worries, I have 
received very illuminating letters. 
By far the largest group of 
worriers were those who suffer 
from their own neurotic imagin- 
ings. Though insubstantial, they 
loom very large and real and can 
make people ill. 

The only way to deal with them 
is to persuade the victims to faee 
up to their worries and realise that 
they are of no conceivable conse- 
quence. 

Next come, in their thousands, 
those who worry over the possi- 
bility of impending illnesses, 
especially cancer. Not one of those 
who wrote could produce a single 


significant symptom, yet they were 
all in danger of making themselves 
ill over the vague possibility. 

Fear of illness is itself a fertile 
cause of disease. Those who cross 
their bridges before they come to 
them are more likely to drown in 
their own troubles than are those 
more sane mortals who say: “ Why 
worry—it may never happen.” 

A large group worry themselves 
about loneliness. 


This might be understandable in 
the forsaken aged who cannot get 
about as they once did. But not one 
letter came from such folk. They 
came from comparatively young 
people who usually blamed the 
“ standoffishness ” of their neigh- 
bours. 

The fault, of course, is in them- 
selves. They are the introverts who 
are too self-centred to mix with 
others or learn to interest them- 
selves in their surroundings. Lone- 
liness in such cases is the result of 
an inadequate personality. 

One large group was composed 
of those who, having given up most 
of the pleasures of life to serve one 
person (a parent, or a husband or 
a wife), have withdrawn from 
society and made themselves miser- 
able by futile repining when the 
object of their sacrifice has “ passed 


” 


on 


What a shocking state to get 
into! Such people stop dead in 
their tracks. They cannot go for- 
ward because they are forever look- 
ing backward—usually blaming 
themselves for not doing more for 
the loved one they have lost. 

Remorse is the common lot of 
humanity. But what is past is done. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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An ocean of penitent tears will not poisoning our present and endan- 
wash away one spot of it. We can- gering our future by fruitless 
not be healthy if we persist in repining. 


History Repeats Itself 
MY wife always gets historical if I stay out late.” 
“Don’t you mean hysterical?” 
“No, historical—she digs up the past!” 
BEAUTY is a form of genius—is higher, indeed, than Genius, 
as it needs no explanagion. 
—OscaR WILDE, The Picture of Dorian Gray 


“Who shouted ‘MOUSE’ ?” 
—Humour Variety. 





How does this great hurler beat 
them all lying down ? 


The Secret of Christy Ring 


KEN 


HRISTY RInG is the silent man 
Co hurling. I have never seen 

him play. I have never even 
met him. But always the talk is of 
this man, and the fabulous string 
of records that are linked with his 
name. 

He did not collaborate in any 
way in the writing of this story. 

I wanted to build up a picture 
of the man through the eyes of the 
people who have faced him on the 
field or who have queued to watch 
the hurling skill which he has made 
his own. 

First, I went to one of the most 
knowledgeable men in the game— 
Paddy Mehigan. His sparkling eyes 
have watched fifty-eight All-Ireland 
finals. He knows the game inside 
out. 

Listen in on our talk. 

MEHIGAN: “I’ve seen ’em all 
and he’s the greatest hurler ever. 
He plays the game his own way— 
there is no rule of thumb by which 
you can measure him.” 

ABRAM: “A big fellow?” 

MEHIGAN: “ I wouldn’t say that. 
Five feet eight and twelve and a 
half stone in his togs. But a pocket 
Hercules—beautifully built with a 
powerful frame. And those hands! 
I’ve never seen a man with such 


ABRAM 


perfect hands . . . He has tremen- 
dous wrists, packed with dynamite. 
The average hurley weighs about 
twenty-one and a half ounces. But 
Christy wields a twenty-eight 
ounce hurley. No trouble at all— 
it’s all in the swing.” 

ABRAM: “ Ah, now you are on 
to my game—golf. It’s the swing 
that counts. “You have to harness 
power and rhythm and swing.” 

MEHIGAN: “ How right you are. 
So it is with hurling. Ring has a 
perfect swing.” 

ABRAM: “Who discovered Ring? 
Has any man got the credit of pro- 
ducing him?” 

MEHIGAN: “No, Christy dis- 
covered himself. He’s a natural. He 
was born in Cloyne, a little hurling 
village in East Cork, thirty-six 
years ago.” 

ABRAM: “Ring has won every 
honour, with the exception of a 
junior championship medal. Why 
is that?” 

MEHIGAN: “ That was because 
they couldn’t keep him down. He 
jumped straight from minor to 
senior football . . . was playing 
senior at eighteen.” 

ABRAM: “You cannot 
games on skill alone .. . 
got to be supremely fit.” 


play 
you’ve 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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MEHIGAN: “You have. And 
Christy, even today, is one of the 
fittest men in hurling. I was watch- 
ing the Cork lads training. There 
were twenty-two young fellows 
practising sprints—and running 
with them was Christy, giving 
them years. He beat ’em all... 
by yards. He lives for hurling .. . 
it is his life and he has devoted 
himself to the game. He never lets 
up on his training.” 

ABRAM: “Is he still as good and 
as fast as he was?” 

MEHIGAN: “ Ring knows that 
sixty minutes of all-out hurling is 
too great a strain for a thirty-six- 
year-old, so he never runs when he 
can walk—never walks when he 
can beat his rivals standing still. I 
should say Christy was at his 
supreme best in the Railway Cup 


Final of 1952. That day he scored 
four goals and six points when 
playing left corner forward.” 


Here my _ colleague, Sean 
Cusack, intervened. 

Cusack: “ But what about the 
1956 Munster final against 
Limerick? He was great that day.” 

MEHIGAN: “ Wonderful, I can 
see him now. Cork looked a beaten 
team up to the last nine minutes. 
Then Christy got to work. He 
cracked home three goals and three 
points. He scored one goal lying 
flat on the turf! That is the 
beauty of Ring. You never know 
what he is going to do next. He 
can pull out the extra trick at will, 
can score goals when they seem 
impossible. 

“He can disappear like a con- 
jurer. I don’t know how the other 
players can keep track of him. 


Many a time I’ve lost him myself 
when I’ve been watching him.” 

ABRAM: “ That seems to be his 
secret, this habit of being able to 
slip quietly into position, with the 
knack of being able to know where 
the ball would come?” 

MEHIGAN: “ You’ve got it. He 
is almost on talking terms with the 
ball. He can see three or four 
moves ahead of his rivals.” 

ABRAM: “ What would you say 
were the chief lessons that Ring’s 
career can hand on to the young- 
sters?” 

MEHIGAN: “To be a star you 
must give all your time to the 
sport. Christy lives a _ perfect 
athlete’s life, and is devoted to his 
training. He is still practising every 
day—that is his greatest secret. 
But the great lesson of Christy 
Ring is unselfishness.” 

We left Paddy waving from his 
doorstep. Now I wanted the 
player’s view. 

Des Ferguson, who has played 
for Leinster and Ireland, told me 
he had played several times against 
Ring and his job in those games 
was to mark the Cork master. Lis- 
ten in once again. 

ABRAM: “ What do you think of 
him?” 

FERGUSON: “He’s a_ natural 
player. Playing against him is al- 
ways a trial. You never know what 
he is going to do next. You spend 
a game trying all you know to stop 
him getting the ball. And only a 
man who has played against Ring 
knows how hard that is. Ring goes 
so many different ways you just 
can’t. do anything about it, but keep 
on pegging away.” 





THE SECRET OF 


Next call was on Garda Matty 
Power, one of Kilkenny’s greatest 
hurlers, who played in nine All- 
Ireland finals and won five win- 
ning medals in his 16-year career. 

I discovered Ring is no humorist 
on the field. He takes every game 
seriously, but is young enough in 
heart to enjoy the game. 

Matty Power told me that Ring 
has made a complete study of the 
game, learned all the essentials, 
mastered all the tactics and found 
the way to be in the right place 
at the right time. 

How long will Ring last to de- 
light the fans? Here is the ver- 
dict : — 

Cusack: “Five years the way 
he is playing now.” 


Out of the Bag 


(Curiosity is indeed a curious thing! If you stop to think 
about it, it hasn’t really killed many cats. 

As a matter of fact, instead of eliminating cats, curiosity is 
much more likely to collect cats, and set up the possibility of 
later letting them out of the bag in all directions. 

—J. F. Murpny. 
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Power: “I say three years. Now 
he uses his brain to save his feet. 
Doesn’t need to go all out for the 
full hour.” 

MEHIGAN: “Good for at least 
another year. He knows his limita- 
tions in stamina and takes precau- 
tions, reserves energy for the finish. 
Ring, a deeply religious man, once 
said: ‘As long as God gives me the 
strength to hurl and I can give en- 
joyment to people, Ill go on play- 
in hy ” 

The Christy Ring story is com- 
plete. We know the man... we 
know his power. We know now 
that there is no real magic—but 
hard training and a dedication to 
the game he loves. 

Here is your true sportsman. 


Rossy: “A bird told me what kind of lawyer your father is.” 
JoHNNY: “ What did it say?” 


“Cheap, cheap.” 


“ Well, a duck told me what kind of a doctor your father is.” 


ERE are many very polite men, but none that I ever heard 
of who were not either fascinating women or obeying them. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 





Carey his leader turned informer— 


So Curley went to 


the Gallows 


ANTHONY MacDONNELL 


"Tne trial of Daniel Curley at 
Green St. Courthouse, Dub- 
lin, in April, 1883, for the 

murder of Mr. Thomas Henry 

Burke in the Phoenix, Park em- 

phasised, if indeed emphasis were 

needed, the cold-blooded treachery 
of James Carey, the, informer. 

One of the leaders of the Irish 
National Invincibles, pledged to 
“remove” British officials in 
Ireland, Carey, arrested with 
others of his comrades, not only 
abandoned them without a blush, 
but swore away their lives in the 
witness box. 

His villainy was the more pro- 
nounced in the case of Curley, 
since the latter was godfather of 
the informer’s youngest child, 
then two months old. 

At the time of his trial, Curley, 
a carpenter, was about thirty-five 
years old, of delicate appearance 
and slight build. He bowed 
gravely to Mr. Justice O’Brien, 
then remained seated as_ the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Porter, rose 
to open the case against him. 

Counsel, having concluded his 
address, immediately called Carey. 
This man, the son of a Celbridge 


bricklayer, and himself a builder 
in a small way, a member of the 
Corporation with the mayoralty in 
his mind’s eye, stepped jauntily 
into the box. 

Fortified by brandy and cigars, 
of which he partook while in cus- 
tody, he told his story without 
emotion. 

He detailed first the formation 
of the Invincibles and Curley’s 
alleged part in the planning which 
led to the deaths of Burke and 
Lord Frederick Cavendish on May 
6, 1882. 

Both men were dispatched with 
knives within sight of the Vice- 
regal Lodge on the main road, 
and it was Carey’s sworn testi- 
mony that Daniel Curley was in 
the band of attackers, seven men 
in all. 

In his cross-examination by Dr. 
Webb, Q.C., the prisoner’s lead- 
ing counsel, Carey, by the hypo- 
crisy of some of his answers, ex- 
asperated even the prosecution 
lawyers. 

Asked whether he was not a 
strictly religious man while a 
member of “this secret society 
for murder” he replied, “I did 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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not think the meetings were for @-TtWonon ne 


the purpose of murder at all. I 
thought it was playing at soldiers. 
I suggested the use of daggers and 
that also was playing at soldiers.” 

He admitted that there were 
twenty-two attempts on the life of 
Mr. W. E. Forster, the British 
M.P. who held the office of Chief 
Secretary prior to Lord Frederick 
Cavendish; that he was a party to 
“only twenty for the purpose of 
assassinating him ”, but he would 
not call it murder at all. It was to 
remove him. In the same breath 
he added that he had never hurt 
a hair of a man’s head in his life. 

Webb, in order to keep the wit- 
ness’s hypocrisy before the jury, 
fired these questions: 

Did Mr. Forster deserve to be 
assassinated ?—I did not care what 
they did with him. 

Did he deserve to be assassin- 
ated?—I would not cry much for 
him. 

Did Mr. Forster deserve to be 
assassinated ?—As I have told you, 
I would not care if anything did 
happen to him; I would not like 
to see him go to heaven. 

You carry your vengeance 
against him into the next world?— 
I do not care. 

You would not like him to be 
saved in the next world?—I would 
not like anyone to be lost. 

Come, sir, you said you would 
not like him to go to heaven?— 
I would not like to see him there. 

There was much more of this, 
but though Carey’s treachery was 
apparent to all, it was not likely 
to influence a _ carefully-selected 
jury as regards the facts of the 


ONE of Curley’s last acts was 

to address a long letter to 
his wife in which he counselled 
her to keep a “ vigilant watch 
over our dear children; to keep 
them to their school and religion 
and off the street, as you your- 
self know that | dread to see 
children getting the run of the 
street.” 

He told her that if she wished 
to change her widowed life she 
could do so with his blessing, 
but he warned her to be very 
careful in the choice of a com- 
panion. 

The letter concluded; “ Daniel 
Curley, to his affectionate and 
faithful wife and dear children, 
Mary, Jane, Michael, Reter..and 
Daniel. Pray. for the soul of your 
dear husband May the Lord have 
mercy on my soul.” 


enn 


case, or the fate of the prisoner. 


The Attorney-General, re-ex- 
amining the witmess asked: 
“Whatever your sentiments were 
with respect to the assassination 
of Mr. Forster and Mr. Burke, 
were they shared by Curley?” 
Carey replied in the affirmative. 

Even packed juries do not relish 
informers, so the prosecution 
brought forward what they con- 
sidered untainted testimony. 

A woman named Emma Jones 
identified Curley as one of a 
group of men she had seen near 
the scene of the attack in the Park; 
she said she saw one of the two 
gentlemen (Burke and Cavendish) 
fall, then got frightened and 
turned back towards the city. 

Other witnesses testified that 
Curley and Carey were in the 
Park at the vital hour. (Carey, on 
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his own admission, had pointed 
out Burke to the attackers.) 

At the close of the evidence Dr. 
Webb began his address for the 
defence. It was mainly a blistering 
attack on Carey “ the traitor, de- 
coyer of the innocent, murderer 
in heart, murderer in effect who 
had made their flesh creep when 
he told them he would not only 
have removed Mr. Forster from 
the earth, but would have con- 
signed him to the torture of the 
lost”. 

Said Webb —_ dramatically: 
“* Abortive assassin of Mr. Forster, 
assassin in effect of Mr. Burke— 
this is the man on whose evidence 
you are called on to consign to an 
untimely grave an honest indus- 
trious working man, who had led 
a blameless life, and but for his 
association with Carey would have 
been an honest citizen.” 

Counsel’s eloquence sounds 
more like a plea for mitigation 
than an answer to the charge; but 
he said that Curley was not in the 
Park at the time of the tragedy 
and he would call people who were 
in the company of the ‘prisoner to 
prove that. 

He was as good as his word. 
The first witness was the pris- 
oner’s father-in-law. He said he 
was in Curley’s company in a pub- 
lic house in Mount Street during 
the vital hours. Two other wit- 
nesses gave similar evidence. 


At this stage the trial was 
adjourned until next day when 
Mr. Richard Adams, junior coun- 
sel, made the closing speech for 
the prisoner. He said quite truly 
that his leader had exhausted the 
denunciation of the informer, and 
added that his suggestion was 
that Carey and not Curley was the 
leader of the party in the Park 
that killed the officials. 

But Adams could not resist his 
own dig at Carey. That gentle- 
man, he said, was seemingly con- 
cerned about the company he 
would meet in heaven, but counsel 
thought Carey need not trouble 
himself much about that. 

The jury after an hour’s de- 
liberation returned a verdict of 
guilty. Before sentence of death 
was passed, Curley made a remark- 
able speech. He asserted his inno- 
cence of the charge: “A rifle, a 
revolver, a dagger, a sword or a 
knife was what I never carried to 
the Phoenix Park with the inten- 
tion of firing a shot or striking a 
blow, let alone against Sir F. 
Cavendish or Mr. Burke.” 

He “candidly admitted” that 
eleven years previously he had 
been sworn in to the Fenian 
Brotherhood; that he worked con- 
fidentially for that organisation; 
and he admitted “ unhesitatingly ” 
that he was a member of the 
Invincibles. Curley was executed 
in Kilmainham on May 18, 1883. 


SOME women don’t observe birthdays—they preserve them. 


F{VERYBopy undertakes new work with enthusiasm. The test 
of virtue comes when the novelty wears off. 
—Most Rev. Dr. J. C. HEENAN. 
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The End of a Good Man 


SEAN O FAOLAIN 


EN who go into competition 
with the world are broken 


into.fragments by the world, 
and it is such men we love to 
analyse. But men who do not go 
into competition with the world 
remain intact, and these men we 
cannot analyse. They are always 
contented men, with modest am- 
bitions. Larry Dunne was that 
kind of man. All that there is to 
say about him, therefore, is that 
he bred pigeons and was happy. 


And yet, this unconditional 
lump of reality, this unrefracted 
thought in the mind of God, sud- 
denly did fall into fragments. He 
fell for the same reason as Adam. 
For when God was saying, “ Or- 
chards for Adam,” and “ Finance 
for J. P. Morgan,” and “Politics for 
Teddy Roosevelt,” and “ Pigeons 
for Larry Dunne,” He must have 
added (sotto voce), “But one 
pigeon he must never control.” 
And it was to that one pigeon, 
that one ambition, that Larry 
Dunne gave his heart. The pigeon’s 
name was Brian Boru. Larry got 
him on his thirty-fifth birthday 
from his father. 

Any evening that summer you 
could have met Larry at the 


pigeon club—it sat every night 
under the canal bridge on the 
towpath—and you might have 
guessed in what direction his heart 
was already moving by the way 
he talked endlessly without ever 
mentioning the fatal bird. You 
might have heard him, towering 
over the rest of the club, talking 
of his runts, tumblers, pouters, 
homers, racers, without ever men- 
tioning Brian Boru; you might 
have heard how he had a jacobin, 
and nearly had a scandaroon; how 
“ pigeons, mind you, must never 
be washed, only sprayed with rain 
water. And what’s more, pigeons 
should be sprayed from the shoul- 
ders down—never the head, unless 
you want them to die of menin- 
gitis ”. 

What a scoundrel the man in 
Saint Rita’s Terrace was, a low 
fellow who kept budgerigars and 
had once actually said that pigeons 
were mere riffraff. How his father 
had stolen a sacred pigeon out of 
an Indian témple, when he was in 
Rangoon with the Royal Irish, and 
how the rajah chased him into the 
jungle for two miles trying to 
catch him. 

“And what’s more, you should 


Reprinted from Teresa and Other Stories (fonathan Cape, London) 
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never dry a pigeon, unless, to be 
sure, you wrapped him up in warm 
flannel—which isn’t the same 
thing.” And anyway, what were 
budgerigars, only pups off par- 
rots? “They are not even called 
budgerigars! They call them 
budgies—as if anyone would ever 
dare to call a pigeon a pidgy! 
Doesn’t it show yeh?” 

But whatever he spoke of, or 
whomever he spoke to, you might 
notice that he never spoke to one 
little runt of a man who always 
listened to him with a sly, sneer- 
ing smile on his. face. That was 
the club member whose -Michael 
Collins the Second ;had beaten 
Larry’s Brian Boru im every race 
since the season began—beaten the 
bird that had laid its beak on 
Larry’s heart. ’ 

Nobody knew the history of this 
Brian Boru. Larry’s father swore 
he was the great-grandson of the 
Indian rajah’s sacred pigeon, but 
that, of course, was a tall yarn. 
Whatever its pedigree, the bird 
was a marvel. Such speed! Such 
direction! Such a homer! A bird 
that had only one flaw! Time and 
again, when there was a race, 
Larry had seen that faint speck of 
joy come into the sky over the 
flat counties and the checkered 
market gardens where he lived, 
each time half an hour, at the 
very least, ahead of every other 
bird in the team; and on one occa- 
sion as much as fifty-eight minutes 
ahead of them, and that in the 
teeth of a thirty-mile gale. 

For while other birds had to 
follow the guiding shore line, or 
the railway line that dodged the 


hills, Brian came sailing over 
mountain-top and moor like an 
arrow from the bow. Time and 
again, after greeting him with an 
adoring shout, Larry had gone 
tearing back down the lane to his 
tumble-down cottage, roaring to 
his da to get out the decoys, and to 
light the primus stove for some 
new concoction whose smell was 
to tempt Brian Boru down to his 
loft. Back then to the bridge, 
waving to the sky, calling the bird 
by name as it came nearer and 
nearer to the parapet on which 
stood the club’s timepiece—a 
clock with a glass front on which 
there was a blue-and-green paint- 
ing of a waterfall. (A bird was 
not officially home until its owner 
had tipped the waterfall with its 
beak.) 

But . . . time and again the one 
flaw told. Brian Boru would 
circle, and Brian Boru would sink, 
and inevitably Brian Boru would 
rise again. After about thirty 
minutes of this he would come 
down to the telegraph pole over 
Larry’s backyard, and stay there 
until some slow-coach like Michael 
Collins the Second had walked off 
with the race. The bird so loved 
the air it could not settle down. 

“Oh!” Larry had been heard 
to moan, as he looked up at the 
telegraph pole. “Isn’t it a sign? 
Isn’t it a symbol? Isn’t that poor 
Ireland all over again? First in the 
race. Fast as the lightning. But 
she won’t settle down! That bird 
has too much spirit—he’s a high- 
flier—and aren’t we the same? 
Always up in the bloody air. Can’t 
come down to earth.” 





THE END OF A GOOD MAN 


And then he would beseech the 
bird, as it looked down at him over 
its prima-donna chest with a bleary 
eye, rather like an old damp-nosed 
judge falling asleep on his bench: 
“© Brian Boru! Yeh sweet limb 
0’ the divil, will you come down? 
Look! [I’ve custards for yeh. I 
have sowanies for yeh. I have yer 
loft lined with the sweetest straw.” 
And he would start clucking and 
chortling at it. “ Coordle-coordle- 
coordle, Brian Boru-u-u-yu.” Or: 
“ Tchook, tchuc, thc, the, the, the, 
Ychook, thc, the . . . oh, but Pll 
tchook you if I lay me hands on 
you, you criminal type from Bri- 
tsh India! Brian, my darling, 
aren’t you going to come down 
to me?” 

Brian would snuggle his beak 
on his chest, or make a contemptu- 
ous noise like a snore. 


Then, that night at the bridge 
—for on race nights Larry simply 
had to talk about Brian Boru: 

“It’s not fair,’ Larry would 


protest. “The rules should be 
altered. That bird is not being 
given his due. That bird is suffer- 
ing an injustice. Sure, it’s only 
plain, honest reason. The bird is 
first home in every race—will 
any member of the club deny 
it?” 

“No, Larry!” they would reply, 
appeasingly. “ No! He’s a grand 
bird, we all admit it, but a bird 
who won’t settle is no good. And, 
for another thing, as we’re sick 
and tired of telling you, supposing 
two birds come into sight at one 
and the same time, who the blazes 
is going to tell which one of them 
is first past the winning post—if 


99 
there’s going to be no winning 

t?” 

“ Ah!” Larry would roar. “ But 
sure this bird is home hours be- 
fore any of your so-called pigeons 
—cripples, I call them.” And then, 
true to his happy, lighthearted 
nature, he could not help laugh- 
ing and making a joke of it. Six 
feet two, and as innocent as a 
child. “‘ Did I call them cripples? 
Cripples is too good for them. The 
one half of ye must be breeding 
yeer birds from a cross between 
penguins and pelicans!” 

At which he would recover 
something of his natural ' good 
humour again, and go off chortling 
—a chortle that would die as he 
remembered ‘what began it. 

As the season approached its 
end the bird got fat, and Larry 
got thin; but the bird retained its 
speed, and Larry became slow- 
moving and sullen. Those who had 
always known him for a gay fellow 
shook their heads sadly over it. 
He still entered Brian for the 
races; but each Saturday, now, he 
would barely stroll to the bridge 
when the regular two hours were 
passed since the birds had been 
released down the country. And 
when he saw the familiar speck in 
the sky he would actually turn his 
back on it. 

It was the Easter Monday race 
that brought things to a head. 
That day a passing stranger said 
to him, as Brian Boru came into 
sight, ““ Whose bird is that?” 

Larry, leaning with his back and 
two elbows on the parapet, gave 
an idle glance over his shoulder at 


the sky. 
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“Him? He’s my bird. But— 
eh—he’s not in the race, you 
know. He’s what you might call a 
gentleman pigeon. He’s doing it 
for fun. That bird, sir, could win 
any race he wanted to. But the 
way it is with him, he couldn’t be 
bothered. Pride is what’s wrong 
with that bird, sir. Pride! Pride, 
they say, made the angels fall. 
Maybe it did. I wish something 
would make that fellow fall.” 

Whereupon Larry, as if a new 
understanding of the nature of 
pigeons had suddenly been vouch- 
safed to him, turned and gave the 
circling speck a terrible look. It 
was the look of a man struck by 
rejected love. Just at that moment 
it was that the man who owned 
Michael Collins the Second said 
the fatal word, as they all remem- 
bered and often recounted long 
after. He was a shrimp of a crea- 
ture, a Tom Thumb of a man, 
who worked as a boots in an hotel 
and bred his pigeons out of his 
tips. Seeing that look of misery in 
Larry’s face he laughed and said, 
“Why don’t you breed budge- 
rigars, Larry? At least you could 
take them out of their cage and 
kiss *em.” The row of pigeon 
fanciers, staring up at the sky, 
chuckled. They did not see the 
look of hate on Larry’s face, or 
notice the way he slouched away 
home to his cabin. 

There, as he was at his tea, he 
suddenly heard the clatter of wings 
like tearing silk and, looking up 
through his cabin window, he saw 
his bird in its loft among the 
custards and dainties, and now 
and again it glanced indifferently 
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towards the cabin door. Pushing 
aside his cup, Larry said to his 
father—the old man recorded it 
when there was no use in record- 
ing it—“I wish to God, Da, you 
never gave me that pigeon. That 
bird isn’t human. He despises me.” 
And he put his head between his 
hands. 

Later in the night, while the 
drizzle of rain fell on him, and the 
red reflections. of the city illumin- 
ated the sky, he stood outside until 
his hair was pricked with the dew 
of the drizzle, talking now to him- 
self, now to Brian; and though his 
father kept coming to the door, 
telling him not to be behaving 
like a child of two, Larry would 
not stir. He was like a boy hang- 
ing about under the window of his 
beloved. 

“Ts it the way you're faulting 
me?” he whispered. “Is there 
something you think I ought to 
do? But what is there I can do? 
I can’t alter the rules, and you 
won’t come down! I know it’s a 
dishonour. It’s a dishonour for 
both of us. I know that, Brian my 
darling, just as well as you know 
it. But honest to God, I don’t 
think it’s my fault. I brought you 
up well. I did my best for you.’ I 
swear to God above this night I'd 
lay down my life for you. But, bar 
flying up in the air myself and 
bringing you down, what can I 
do?” 

From the loft no reply, except 
the deep breathing of sleep. 


Once more he entered the bird. 
Once more the pigeon scorned the 
(Continued on page 107) 





“ There was an air of determination, a purposeful 
glint in his eye as he gazed up, that roused 
a sort of hope in her” 


WOLFE TONE’S RUNAWAY 
WEDDING 


ROSAMOND JACOB 


RAFTON STREET in 1785 was 

lined with shops, just as it is 

now. One, on the right as you 
go up from College Green, be- 
longed to a wine merchant, Wil- 
liam Witherington. The Wither- 
ington family lived over the wine- 
shop, and with them lived the Rev. 
Mr, Fanning, Mrs. Witherington’s 
father. 

If Mr. Fanning had a favourite 
among his grandchildren, it was 
Martha, the second eldest daugh- 
ter, who would soon be sixteen. 
His grandsons were both officers in 
the British Army, and one, 
Edward, was usually stationed in 
Dublin. 

The thing Mr. Fanning depre- 
cated in Martha was her habit of 
watching the street from the 
sitting-room window. She would 
sit with her sewing, of an after- 
noon, gazing out at the carriages, 
the sedan chairs, the gentlemen 
on horseback, the humble pedes- 
trians, laughing, admiring, pity- 
ing—noticing things that nobody 
else thought of. 

“ Matty, my dear,” Mr. Fanning 
or her mother would say, “ you 
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really must not show yourself so 
plainly at that window. You will be 
noticed, and the world will think 
you a flighty piece.” 

e spring evening, someone 
did notice her. Her fate walked up 
Grafton Street in a college gown, 
and stared idly in at all the win- 
dows. At No. 69 he happened to 
glance up, saw a girl’s face looking 
down, and their eyes met. It was a 
lovely face he saw, with arched 
brows and a sweet sensitive mouth, 
brown waves of hair above the 
smooth forehead, and a look of 
gentle serious sympathy. 

Her eyes dwelt on his for a 
moment before she fully realised 
that he was looking at her, then a 
slight colour rose in her cheeks, 
and she vanished behind the cur- 
tain. “ That,” said he to himself, 
“is the loveliest face I ever saw.” 
He stood a few minutes, hoping— 
but she did not reappear. She was, 
in fact, lurking behind the curtain, 
just beyond reach of his eyes. 

He strolled up from Trinity Col- 
lege to St. Stephen’s Green every 
evening after that, and usually he 
got a sight of her. When she saw 
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him the second evening at the 
same hour, her heart said: “ There 
he is!” and after that, she watched 
for him. She could pick him out, 
some distance down the street, he 
walked so lightly and quickly, and 
held his head so straight. 

No one could call him hand- 
some, but he had a decided 
nose and a wide, expressive mouth, 
and his face was so full of life and 
fire and wit and intelligence, it 
could not help being attractive. 
There was an air of determination, 
a purposeful glint in his eyes as he 
gazed up, that roused a sort of 
hope in her: 

Edward, the lieutenant, came in 
one -evening and said to Mr. 
Fanning, in Martha’s hearing: 


“ Sir, I am expecting a visitor to- 
night—a College man I would like, 


with your permission, to introduce 
to you. He is no one of any conse- 
quence, but I made his acquain- 
tance at the College a few days 
ago, and he had heard of you and 
wants to meet you.’ 

“What ‘s his name?” 

“Tone. His father is a mere 
coachbuilder, but he is quite a 
mannerly fellow, and doing well at 
College.” 

Martha could not keep back a 
question. 

“What does he look like, pray?” 

“Oh, don’t raise your hopes—a 
skinny little brown monkey, with 
pockmarks on his face.” 

It must be, said Martha to her- 
self. And it was. From the first 
moment when he bowed low over 
her hand, some mutual knowledge 
leaped between them, a wave of 
understanding and delight that 
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each could feel in the mind of the 
other. She was not a bit surprised 
when he managed to get beside her 
on the way downstairs to supper, 
and whispered in her ear that he 
had made acquaintance with her 
brother in order to meet her, that 
from the first sight of her at her 
window he had been determined 
he would know her. 

Soon Martha learned that his 
name was Theobald. “ The fault,” 
he said, “ of my father having such 
a liking for Theobald Wolfe, his 
landlord down at Clane, that he 
named his eldest son for him.” 

“But I like the name,” said 
Martha. And he smiled with 
pleasure. 

He was studying law at College. 
What he really wanted was to be a 
soldier, but his father had stub- 
bornly resisted. There was no 
money in his family—he made that 
clear. His father had had to give 
up the coach-building, and now 
lived on his bit of land at Black- 
hall, near Clane, farming, with his 
wife and younger children. 


And then, one day in June when 
by good luck they found them- 
selves alone in the drawing-room, 
he asked her humbly if she could 
ever condescend to turn his life 
into heaven by accepting him in 
marriage. He dropped on one knee 
before her, and when she, after a 
moment of speechless shyness, 
murmured that she would like 
nothing better, he kissed her hands 
and looked up with such ecstasy in 
his bright eyes that it called an- 
swering ecstasy into her own. 

The engagement was secret. But 
marriage suddenly seemed the only 
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reason for continuing life, and 
gradually a plot was formed. 

The plan was carried out. Early 
that bright summer morning she 
slipped out of the house with a 
little bag in her hand, walked 
quickly down Duke Street and up 
Dawson Street to St. Anne’s 
church, and there, a month after 
her sixteenth birthday, she became 
the wife of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
Then he showed her the chaise 
that was to take them to a lodging 
at Maynooth for a few days’ honey- 
moon—to let the Witheringtons 
and Mr. Fanning have time to re- 
cover from their shock. 

While strolling through the 
fields of Maynooth, they stopped 
and sat on a stile by a grove of 
beech trees, near a quiet stream. 
Then Theobald said rather sud- 
denly to his day-old bride: 


“Are you sincerely attached to 
the name Martha?” 

“Indeed I’m not, I never liked 
it. I wish I had as pretty a name 
as Kitty or Harriet. But what can 
I do? It is my name.” 

“Would you ever 
changing it?” 

“You mean just for ourselves? 
But I love to hear you call me 
Matty.” 

He slipped off the stile and knelt 
before her. “ My petition is that 
you change your name to Matilda. 
Matilda!” he said, very low. 

The sound sent a strange thrill 
through her, as if she felt him 
calling to her spirit for the first 
time. 

“It means a mighty battle- 
heroine. But it is almost lovely 
enough for you. Will you have it?” 


think of 
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“Of course I will. You shall 
call me Matilda for ever.” 


Mr. Fanning and his daughter 
(Mr. Witherington had died before 
these events) were horrified at the 
news of the reckless marriage. But 
somehow, when the guilty pair re- 
turned and Matilda begged for- 
giveness and Theobald used all his 
pretty manners and charming ways 
to make his peace with them, they 
seemed reconciled, and helped the 
young couple to hire a lodging 
nearby. 

Months passed very happily, and 
then a black cloud came across the 
sky. It may have been Edward’s 
fault—Edward. had never really 
liked young. Tone; perhaps he 
realised that Tone had used him 
as a stepping-stone to Matilda, and 
this offended his vanity. His 
friendly attitude and Mrs. Wither- 
ington’s changed somehow to 
sneers and coldness; they did not 
want visits from Matilda, to say 
nothing of Theobald; they spoke 
slightingly of him to their friends 
—how his object in marrying Ma- 
tilda had been to become Mr. Fan- 
ning’s heir—and made it clear that 
they would no longer help with the 
rent of the lodging, and the pair 
might manage for themselves as 
best they could. 


Mrs. Tone had come to see her 
soon after the marriage—a hand- 
some grave woman with eyes of a 
darker brown than Theobald’s, 
and with an air of disillusionment 
that made Matilda feel respectfully 
sorry for her. Mr. Tone had come 
too, paying his respects to the 
bride—a thin, anxious-looking man 
of about fifty, who greeted his 
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daughter-in-law with polite enthu- 
siasm. He had one son on an island 
in the Pacific Ocean, he said, and 
that was enough. Now he had seen 
her, he knew even Theobald could 
never wish to leave her. 

She found herself and Theobald 
in a big comfortable untidy house 
within sight of the Wolfe mansion 
at Blackhall, a few minutes’ walk 
from the village of Clane. 

Theobald helped his father with 
farm-work, reading law sometimes, 
at night. “A cursed illiberal busi- 
ness,” he called it, “not half so 
harmless as soldiering.” 

Matilda grew heavier and clum- 
sier, hating the look of herself, and 
sewed at clothes for the baby. Her 
mother-in-law helped her, very in- 
terested in the coming event, but 
pitying the girl for starting on 


that road so young. “ Tis hard on 
you, beginning at your age—not 
seventeen yet,” she said, sadly, and 
Matilda felt her envisaging about 
fifteen more babies to follow this 


one. 

One evening in early summer 
Theobald ran to Clane to fetch the 
midwife, and in the small hours of 
the morning Matilda’s daughter 
came into the world. 

The family were delighted to 
have it safely over, but Theobald 
was entirely enraptured. However 
he loved his wife before, he said, 
he loved her fifty times more now, 
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for all she had gone through with 
such courage and sweetness, and 
for the darling little baby she had 
given him. 

It was not till the end of the year 
that means were found to send 
Theobald to London. A dreadful 
thing happened in October; an 
attack on the house by a band of 
armed robbers who took the family 
unawares one evening after dark, 
ransacked the house, and got away 
with the money Peter Tone had 
been hoarding for that purpose. 

In this extremity, Peter Tone 
sought help from a rich friend and 
neighbour, Richard Griffith, of 
Castlesize at«Bodenstowm From 
him he borrowed a couple of hun- 
dred pounds, to keep Theobald 
alive in London till he had done his 
time at the Temple. Richard 
Griffith had gone through Trinity 
College with Theobald—and Ma- 
tilda was now aware that any man 
who had done that never forgot it. 
They always wanted to see more of 
him, to be in his company again— 
except a few who had taken a cor- 
dial dislike to him. 

So now, in the first months of 
1787, she was to lose him for 
possibly two years. It was a cruel 
prospect. But she was young, she 
had her baby, and though her 
family still held aloof, she had 
some of the kindest people in the 
world to live with. 
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THE END OF A GOOD MAN 
(Continued from page 100) 


earth. Once more the boots men- 
tioned budgerigars, and this time 
he added that canaries can at least 
sing. Once more, Michael Collins 
won the race. That finished it. 
Larry went home, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday he. sold every 
bird, box, loft, packet of food and 
medicine bottle that he possessed. 
With the money he bought an 
old Smith and Wesson, thirty-two 
bore, and five rounds of ammuni- 
tion from a former pal of the 
I.R.A. Then, for the last time, he 
entered the bird, saw it come, as 
always, first of the team up against 
the clouds that floated like brides- 
maids over the hedgerows; saw 
through the veils of the sun how 
Brian swerved, and circled, and 
sank . . . and rose again; and did 
so his usual number of times be- 
fore making for the inaccessible 
perch on the telegraph pole. 
While the dozen heads along 
the bridge shook their commisera- 
tion, Larry gripped his revolver in 
his pocket, and waited for the 
boots to laugh. The boots laughed. 
At that Larry’s body took on the 
old fighting slouch; he pulled his 
hat savagely down over one eye; 
he buttoned his coat across his 
chest; he became the old down- 
looking gunman he had been fif- 
teen years ago when he was in 
the I.R.A. Then with a roll of his 
shoulders like a militiaman, a trick 
learned from his soldier da, he 
looked at the boots between the 
shoulder blades, put on the final 
bit of the gunman’s manner—the 
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ominously casual strolling gait— 
and walked quietly down the lane. 
There he found Brian on the pole. 

“Brian,” he whispered, but 
without hope, “will you come 
down to me now?” 


The bird rose and flew away, 
circled and came back again. 

“So yeh won’t come down?” 
whispered Larry out of the corner 
of his mouth. The bird looked 
haughtily over the lane roofs, as if 
contemplating another circle of 
flight. Before it could stir the shot 
cracked. With one head-sinking 
tumble it fell with a plop to the 
ground. Larry stooped, lifted the 
hot, twitching body in his palms, 
gave it one agonised look, and 
pelted back to the bridge, roaring 
like a maniac. 

“ By the Lord Almighty!” they 
said, when they saw him coming, 
screeching, with the bird in his 
palms. “ Brian Boru is after win- 
ning at last!” 


Shouldering their cluster right 
and left, Larry snapped the beak 
to the glass of the clock, displayed 
the celluloid ring on the stiff ankle, 
and shouted, pale as the clouds, 
“Has he won?” 

It was only then that they saw 
the blood oozing down between his 
trembling fingers; but before they 
could tell him what they thought 
of him they saw the mad look in 
his eyes, and the way his hand 
stole to his pocket. 

“Well?” yelled Larry at the 
boots. “Has he won? Or has he 
not won? Or maybe you'll say 
there’s a rule that a dead bird can’t 
win a.race?” 
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“He’s w-w-won, all right,” 
trembled the boots. 

“ Gimme his prize!” said Larry. 

In fear they gave it to him. It 
was a new dovecot, painted a 
lovely green. (Eau de canal, the 
boots called it afterwards, being 
the sarcastic brute he was.) Larry 
took the dovecot, and with the 
reddening beak hanging from his 
fist he slouched away. On Mon- 
day he sold the dovecot, had the 
bird stuffed and put in the window 
of his lane cabin for the world to 
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You never see Larry Dunne at 
the canal bridge now. He walks 
moodily by himself along the tow- 
paths, idly flickering a little twig 
against the hedges: or he sits with 
his father at the other side of the 
fire, learning off bits from his 
favourite book, Who’s Who, or he 
sits gazing into the dancing devils 
of flame. The sky outside is lurid 
with the lights of Dublin. And in 
the little curtained window the 
pigeon looks with two glassy eyes 
out over the damp market gardens 
and the heavy, odorous night fields 
at the bloody sky. 
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E big businessman had died and gone to—well, not to 
Heaven. But he had hardly settled down for a nice long 
smoke when a hearty hand slapped him on the back, and into 
his ear boomed the voice of a persistent salesman who had 


pestered him on earth. 


“Well, Mr. Smith,” chortled the salesman, “I’m here for 


the appointment.” 
“What appointment?” 


“Why, don’t you remember?” the salesman went on. 
“ Every time I entered your office on earth you told me you’d 


see me here!” 
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the same property they will therefore be brothers. This is 


a grave fallacy. Sharing the same apple won’t make men 
brothers, but if men are brothers they will share the same 


apple. 


—BIsHOoP FULTON J. SHEEN. 
MaATtTRIMony was probably the first union to defy management. 


‘THE next (April) issue of THE Ir1sH DiGEst will be published on 
Thursday, March 27th. 
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Our Postbag 


His MontHty Tonic—Mr. Robert Shields 
an am for over 50 years now living in Mobile: 
US , gives us our first letter for this month's 

* Posten 

“Each month as I read my copy of the 
Irish Dicest I go meandering. through the 
past and pull the veil of time aside. 

““Once more I stand on my native soil, 
again [ sport and play with boyhood friends. 
It all comes back for the few short hours I sit 
reading your wonderful m ine. I have 
the feeling that 1 am back home. It is my 
monthly tonic, better than any medicine.” 

Thank you for the letter, Mr. Shields. It’s 
such a long time since you left the country 
tha’ we think it’s about time you came home 
to pay us a visit. So, Slan leat—for the present 


* 


THE SPINNING WHEEL—It’s some time since 
we had a letter from a Liverpool reader, so 
we had a special welcome for this one. It 
comes from Mrs. E. Jorkins. 

*“T spent the most wonderful holiday imagin- 
able,’ she writes, “in Co.,Cork last summer. 
My husband and I and. our three children 
stayed in your beautiful fishing village, Bally- 
cotton. 

‘While there I read my first copy of your 
excellent magazine. I feel I must write to 
congratulate you for producing such excellent 
material. Please keep up the high standard 
you have set—there are so few periodicals of 
this kind left in the world to-day 

** Now to ask a favour of your readers: I 
would very much like to know the words of a 
song I heard, sung very beautifully to the 
accompaniment of a harp, called ‘“‘ The Spinning 
Wheel.’ The air has haunted me ever since 
I left Cork, and I will not be at ease till I 
know the words.” 

We are Pleased to be able to help you, Mrs. 
Jorkins. ‘“‘ The Spinning Wheel” is sung by 
Mary O'Hara, and a recording of it may be 
obtained in any of the leading gramophone 
stores. It is an easy matter to jot down the 
words from this recording, so clearly are they 
enunciated. 

a 


SOMETHING TO CHEW ON—This interesting 
contribution comes ce Mr. Clark Thomas, a 
reader in Boston, U.S — 

“ While on a routine *hhock of accounts in a 
chewing-gum plant where I was working as an 
accountant I got chin-wagging with the man- 

Ti He turned out to be an Irishman called 

ara. 

* During the conversation, O’Hara told me 
about the origin of chewing-gum. Seemingly 
an Irishman with the old name of rr sme od 
was wandering around South America (keeping 
up the nomadic tradition of the Irish) when 
he came across an old Mexican chewing a 
rubbery substance which was a product of 
the trees of the vicinity. 

“* Murphy, being out of tobacco and obviously 
of the opinion ‘ what a Mexican can do an 
rishman can do better,’ decided to try some 


enon 


of the . Whether he found it up to the 
pA oo of his plug tobacco no one can tell, 
but it must have made some impression, for 
he took a quantity away with him. 

** First, he tried to use it for dental purposes, 
but this experiment fell through. en he 
got the idea that he could make an everlasting 
sweet. 

** Once the gum came on the market, as you 
know, supply could not meet demand In 
the midst of all this poor under-capitalised 
Murphy faded. into obscurity and, like so 
many first-timers, he had to join the vend of 
the fast-forming queue of patentees.’ 

Well, readers, the next time you chew gum 
remember it’s not an all-American affair. Mr. 
Thomas tells us that Mr. O’Hara also gave 
him a copy of the Irish Dicest, which he 
enjoyed reading. ‘Thanks, Mr. Thomas, for 


this very interesting information. 


* 


A NUN AND A WELL—Mrs. Richard McEvoy 
is the wife of an Irishman who emigrated to 
the States some thirty years ago and settled 
in Philadelphia. She tells us that her husband 
has vivid memories of making yearly pil- 
grimages with his parents to a little holy well 
in Sligo. It was the well of ‘‘ some holy nun.” 
We quote: ‘‘ My husband started to tell 
our grand-children the story about the nun 
and the well, and it had such a profound 
effect on them that they want to know more 
about it. Well, my poor husband, I’m afraid, 
invented some of his story. I was wondering 
could you help us out by giving me some 
authentic details. Even the name of the nun 
would hel 
** May 


= how much we all enjoy your 
little digest. Sf 


It’s so typically Irish 

Thank you for the letter and the kind re- 
marks, Mrs. McEvoy. We think that the nun 
referred to is St. Attracta (sth century). 

The well of St. Attracta is at Clogher, 
or Rath-Clochar, not far from the Roscommon 
border. 

Attracta was one of the nuns professed 
by St. Patrick during his visitation of these 
north-western districts. Legend has it that 
the veil which he bestowed upon her fell 
from Heaven. 

She established her convent near Lough 
Gara in County Sligo, and many stories are 
related concerning her life of austerity and 
charity there. 

Devotion to the Saint has been a characteristic 
of the neighbourhood for fifteen centuries. 
In proof of this the Well of Clogher has existed 
from her time, and the exercises traditionally 
py around it on her feast, August 11th, 

ve not yet ceased. 

Pilgrims invariably make the station bare- 
footed, and water drawn from the Well during 
the festival devotions is believed to have a 
special efficacy in certain cases. 


* 


THe KNee Line—Mr. Hammond R. James’s 
letter about the Irish kilt in last month's 
“* Postbag’”’ has started a controversy on the 
subject. A fresh item of evidence that our 
national dress was worn by the majority of the 

ople comes from Mr. Matthew Smith, who 
ives in Dublin. He writes: 

“While doing some research work on the 
founder of the Jesuits I came across this note 





which was sent to the Saint by a Fr. Salmeron, 
S.J., on 2nd Feb., 1542. Fathers Salmeron and 
Pasc! were in Scotland at the time getting 
letters of introduction from the Scottish Kings 
to Irish leaders, and he wrote: 

“* We made b, our minds that Fr. Paschase 
should go to Glasgow where, they told us, 
Irishmen came very frequently to study or to 
trade. He went on fifteen miles to another 
port called Irvine, where ships from Ireland 
arrive. . 

= Before leaving Glasgow, he wrote saying 
that if he could find a ship sailing soon from 
Irvine to Ireland, he would take it, having 
ut on his gown, and dressed himself in an 
rish kilt.’ ”’ 

anks, Mr. Smith; we have added this 
item to our file on National Dress. Any others ? 


+ 


A Bouquet For CARMEL—The next letter 
comes from Mr. Robert Shepherd, who has 
been living in the States (Michigan) for the 
last forty years: 

“I get a lot of enjoyment from seeing and 
hearing a beautiful young lady from your 
fair city who is becoming very popular on TV 
in America—Miss Carmel Quinn. She really 
can sing the old Irish songs. 

“As I have been retired for some years, I 
have not very much to do but read and watch 
TV. At Christmas we had lots of Irish songs, 
Miss Quinn bringing back many memories of 
the old land to me. 

Glad to hear from you, Mr. Shepherd. We 
are delighted to hear that Carmel Quinn is 
doing well, as we had always a high regard 
for her singing—long before she became 
famous 


FoILING THE CHIEF-—An amusing letter comes 
from Miss J. W. Barrington, who is just back 
in Dublin after spending three years in the 
Belgian Congo teaching in a missionary school. 

“The natives in the Congo believe that if a 
person dreams of an object and does not, by 
some means, obtain what he dreamed about, 
he would be visited by an evil spirit and suffer 
sickness or even death,” she writes. 

“Not very long after I arrived, a native 
chief approached me and told me he 
dreamed I had given him my linen headscarf, 
with the gold trimmings. 

“ The scarf was not of any great value, but 
it was a present from my mother, and so I 
was very loath to part with it. However, I 
foresaw that if this chief died I would be 
blamed, so it seemed there was no other way 
out. Before I parted with my headgear I went 
to see the Superior of the mission, and it was 
here I learned of a way of keeping my little 
square of linen. 

**] met the chief the following day and told 
him I had had a wonderful dream, in which 
he had given me his paddle-boat. The poor 
old man did not know what to do. He would 
have to have time to think and confer with 
the older members of the tribe. He went away, 
looking very sad and downhearted. 

“The next day he sent a messenger to tell 
me that the council of chiefs had decided 
that in all seriousness we should all stop 
dreaming. . I still have my headscarf.” 

Miss Barrington concludes: ‘‘ You can 
have no idea how much I looked forward to 
rae te my copy of the Irish DicEsT each 
month 


Welcome home, Miss Barrington. We 
are glad you did not forget us while you were 
away. 

* 


UNITED IRISHMAN’Ss EpmtaPH—A _ long-time 
Toronto reader, Mr. J. A. W. Campbell, tells 
us that he has in his library a much-treasured 
set of The Lives and Times of the United Irishmen, 
by Dr. R. R. Madden (1798-1886). 

Dr. Madden’s account of the intrepid 
County Antrim weaver, Jemmy Hope, fascinates 
this reader every time he reads it. 

“Is the grave of this friend of ‘Tone, 
McCracken and Russell still to be seen?” he 

s. 

Yes. It is in Mallusk graveyard, Temple- 
patrick, County Antrim, and the inscription 
on the headstone reads : 

** Sacred to the Memory of 
JAMES HOPE 
who was born in 1764, and died in June, 
1847 

One of nature’s noblest works, an honest 

man, Steadfast in faith and always hopeful 

in the Divine protection. 

In the best era of his country’s history 

a soldier in her cause, And in the worst 

of times still faithful to it. 

Ever true to ‘hintself and to those who 

trusted in him, he remained to the last 

unchanged and unchangeable in his fidelity. 
Also his Wife, Rose Mullan, 


Born 3rd December, 1770, died 25th May, 


1830 
Also his Sons, 

Robert Emmet Hope, born r1th April, 
1812, died 3rd May, 1864; Henry Joy 
McCracken Hope, born 16th January, 

1809, died 19th January, 1872; 

Also his Father and Mother, 

John Hope and Sarah Speers.”’ 


* 


BacK TO THE ARMADA—Next letter out of the 
bag is of historical interest. It takes us back 
to the time of the ill-fated Spanish Armada. 

John Dias, who writes from a town in the 
West of Ireland, is very interested in particulars 
of the descendants of survivors from the 
Armada who landed on the Irish coast and 
settled in this country, intermarrying with 
the native Irish. 

** Looking through some old records,” he 
writes, ‘‘I found that eight years after the 
luckless sea venture a number of Spanish 
officers came to Ireland for a conference with 
Hugh O'Neill. While they were in this country 
they found eight remaining members of the 
Armada. ‘These were brought back to Spain. 

“ Now it is common knowledge that there 
were some twenty ships wrecked along the 
Irish coast and that survivors reached the shore 
in safety. What became of them? Were they 
imprisoned by the British authorities of the 
time, or were they put to death? Certainly, 
there i is evidence of Spanish blood and influence 
in some fishing villages. 

** I would be very grateful for any information 
concerning any aspect of this subject, no 
matter how seemingly trivial.” 

If this letter should catch the eye of Mr. 
Caoimhin O Danachair, one-of our leading 
authorities on the Armada and its contacts 
with ond, we should be very glad to hear 











NOW ON SALE 


An Clar is an Fhoireann 
by 


MAIRE 


‘“‘ Maire ” is acknowledged as one of the leading writers 
of the short story and this new collection of twenty-six 
stories reaffirms his position as a master of this difficult 
literary medium. As true pictures of life and conditions 
in the Gaeltacht his stories are unrivalled and all of them 
reveal their author as an acute observer, a master of 
characterisation and a natural story-teller. 


Cr. 8vo. 204 pages. 4/6. 





FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 
G.P.0. Arcade, Dublin 
or through all booksellers 
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ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


MARCH ISSUE 
CONTENTS INCLUDE 
THE BIRDWATCHER 
L. A. G. STRONG 


SHOCK TACTICS 
HELEN McCLOY 


PATTERN FOR MURDER 
FRANCES AND RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 
ROBERT P. STEWART 


THE RIVAL DUMMY 
BEN HECHT 


THE FRENCH KEY 
AVRAM DAVIDSON 


DIG THAT CRAZY GRAVE ! 
ROBERT BLOCH 


THREE TIMES LOSER 
MICHAEL GILBERT 


MACAGONY’S FIST 
GERALD KERSH 


STOP BEING A SUCKER 
G. C. EDMONDSON 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-rankinz 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 20s. 0d. Post fres 


From Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 
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